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AMERICAN AID TO BRITAIN 


THE Lease and Lend Act, which was signed by the President on 
March 11, marked the beginning of a new phase alike in the history of 
the United States and in that of Britain’s position in the war. It is 
appropriate, therefore, that advantage should be taken of the occasion 
to review the part which America has so far played in assisting 
Britain and the rate at which assistance is likely to increase in the near 
future. 

On Sept. 5, 1939 President Roosevelt ‘‘found” that a state of 
war existed between Germany and the Allies, and the Neutrality Act, 
prohibiting the supply of arms to the belligerents then applied. On 
Nov. 4, 1939, however, the President put his signature to the 
amendment to the Act which allowed the belligerents to buy arms, so 
long as they were paid for in cash and were not carried in United States 
ships, which were excluded from a wide area, including the coasts of 
the belligerent countries. The deliveries of war materials, which had 
already begun before the war, were thereupon resumed and increased 
in scale, arrangements being made to dispense with commercial credits 
formerly granted by American houses. For making these purchases, the 
Allies could draw, not only upon the purchasing power earned by their 
current exports, but upon their accumulated investments. It is now 
possible to see how far these resources have been used. 


1. BRITISH PURCHASES AND RESERVES OF PURCHASING POWER 

Reliable estimates of the reserves of purchasing power which Britain 
possessed at the beginning of the war for use in the United States, the 
extent to which they have been used up, and the extent to which they 
have been supplemented by the earnings of British exports and services 
to America and gold production have recently been made available in a 
statement by Mr. Morgenthau.! According to this, British gold reserves 
at the outbreak of the war amounted to $2,038 million, dollar balances 
(official and private) to $595 million, marketable U.S. securities to 
$950 million, and direct investments, etc., in the United States to a 
further $900 million, making $4,483 million of reserves in all. 

Between the beginning of the war and the end of 1940, Empire 
countries excluding Canada (which is not a member of the sterling bloc) 
made payments to the United States of $2,765 million, of which about 
half were on U.K. Government account. In addition, $755 million were 

1 See The Economist, March 8, 1941, p. 311. 
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320 AMERICAN AID TO BRITAIN 
used by the Empire for purchases from countries other than the 
United States, and capital withdrawals from Britain amounted to a 
further $735 million, of which $300 were accomplished through the 
sale of free sterling to American importers before the latter were pre- 
vented in June 1940 from using any but ‘‘controlled”’ sterling for buying 
in British markets. Including further small miscellaneous items, the 
gold and dollar expenditure of the British sterling countries in the war 
up to the end of last year therefore amounts to $4,346 million. Of this, 
$1,065 million was covered by the earnings of exporters, shippers, etc. 
in the British sterling countries selling their goods and services to the 
United States and (to a minor extent) to other countries paying in 
dollars. A further $965 million was covered by sales of Empire gold, 
newly produced or extracted from private hoards (production in 1939 
was worth about two-thirds of this amount), so that the drain of dollar 
assets and official gold stocks by British countries, excluding Canada, 
amounted to $2,316 million, or 52 per cent of the pre-war total. The loss 
fell mostly upon gold stocks (reduced by 93 per cent), private dollar 
balances (reduced by 44 per cent) and marketable U.S. securities (re- 
duced by 35 per cent). 

It was thus plain that Britain could probably continue to buy from 
the U.S. at the rate of the first sixteen months of war for less than an 
equal further period, and the rate of buying was actually increasing so 
rapidly that the existing reserves of purchasing power would be in- 
adequate to cover one year’s buying. Orders due to be delivered in 1941 
amounted (according to Mr. Morgenthau) to $3,631 million, against 
which stood British reserves of $2,167 million, leaving a deficit of $1,464 
million. This would, it is true, be slightly more than covered by gold 
production and exports of British countries if these continued at the 
rate of the first sixteen months of war, and the position was, therefore, 
that we could expect to continue purchases after 1941 only at the re- 
duced rate made possible by our exports of goods, services, and newly- 
produced gold (which by themselves would probably not cover purchases 
at half the 1941 rate) and by the sales of our non-dollar foreign assets 
(directly or indirectly) to the United States. 

It was to relieve this situation that the Lease and Lend Bill was 
primarily introduced. Under it, we shall continue to pay what we can, 
and the sale of the British-owned American Viscose Company announced 
on March 17 marks the beginning of the liquidation of our direct invest- 
ments in the United States for this purpose. In: future, however, 
United States aid is not to be limited by Britain’s current capacity to 
pay, since the President can lend us such arms and supplies as are 
required for our defence, which is deemed of vital importance to the 
United States. What factors are likely to set a limit to it will be 
discussed below. Meanwhile, however, an attempt will be made to 
assess the material result of British expenditure in the United States 
so far. 

2. THE AID SO FAR RECEIVED 

As mentioned above, British expenditure in the United States in the 
first 16 months of the war amounted to $2,765 million, of which $1,380 
million was on United Kingdom Government account. Of the latter 
sum, however, not all represented goods actually delivered. Some $150 
million had been advanced to American firms for capital purposes to 
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make possible their eventual participation in production of war 
material, and a further $570 million included in the total was payment 
for goods not yet delivered. It is plain, therefore, that deliveries of 
goods ordered by the British Government actually amounted to $660 
million. The monthly totals of goods exported for the British Govern- 
ment are not available, but total exports to Great Britain, of course, 
are. From these it appears that the total for the first 16 months of the 
war was $1,186 million. For the year 1940, the corresponding figure 
was $992 million, while the total U.S. exports for the year to the British 
Empire, including the United Kingdom but excluding Canada and 
Newfoundland (and Eire) amounted to about $1,290 million, and 
those to Canada and Newfoundland to about $693 million. The 
course of exports to the United Kingdom showed a heavy fall 
after the outbreak of war, reaching a minimum of $31 million in 
November, 1939, and averaging $50 or $60 million for the first five 
months of 1940, but then leaping suddenly to $78 million in June, $108 
million in July, and the maximum level (so far) of $125 million in 
August. It seems likely that in that month the surplus U.S. Army 
stocks of equipment, sales of which have been declared to have 
amounted to $23 million to all destinations (though no doubt chiefly to 
Britain) were mostly exported. Since August, U.S. exports to the 
United Kingdom have averaged rather over $100 million per month. 

The composition of these export totals is extremely interesting. 
Machine tool exports to the United Kingdom, which were between $4 
and $5 million in each of the first six months of 1940, rose to nearly $20 
million in each of the last three months of the year. Iron and steel have 
in recent months accounted for a similar amount of the total, Britain 
taking between 300,000 and 400,000 tons! of these products per month. 
In addition, Britain took altogether nearly a million tons? of iron and 
steel scrap altogether in 1940. Exports to Britain of arms ammunition, 
and other implements of war averaged about $14 million per month in 
1940, but in the later months were considerably larger than this. 
Exports to the whole British Empire in January 1941 were $30 million. 
Aircraft and parts which made up most of these totals, have in recent 
months accounted for nearly $20 million per month of the United States’ 
exports to Britain, and about a third as much again has been sent in 
some of these months to the Dominions. Thus, though aircraft orders 
constitute a very high proportion of the enormous British Government 
orders from America (by the end of October, 1940, 26,000 aircraft were 
on order, and the value of these orders amounted to about $1,800 
million), the deliveries do not yet constitute a very high proportion 
of total American deliveries to the United Kingdom. 

The number of aircraft sent to Britain in the first year of the war 
was only 743, but it appears that a large number had been delivered to 
France before that country collapsed and Britain took over the unfilled 
French orders. Total deliveries to the Allies in the first year of war, 
therefore, averaged over 200 per month, of which Britain got about 62 
per month. In September, 1940, however, Britain received 136 air- 
craft, and in the last few months of 1940, shipments averaged about 300 
per month. In the whole year 1940, Britain apparently received about 
1,800 planes. This seems to be roughly in accordance with the Presi- 

1 Short tons of 2,000 Ibs. 
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dent’s rule that half the output should go to Britain, but in recent 
month® a much higher proportion of output has, apparently, been sold 
to us, while output in December, 1940, was about 700 ’planes. The 
numbers and value of aircraft exported show a very considerable lag 
behind the deliveries which these figures would indicate, but it seems 
that exports to this country and the Dominions will soon reach, if they 
have not already reached, the level of 600 aircraft per month. 

The war material other than aircraft so far sent to Britain by the 
United States has consisted largely of stocks regarded as obsolete or 
obsolescent, though still extremely useful. The army stocks referred to 
above as having been delivered, probably, mostly in August have 
recently been stated by Mr. Stimson to have included 895 75 mm. field 
guns, 856,000 Enfield rifles, and 111,000 machine guns and automatic 
rifles. The most important acquisition from the United States so far, 
however, has been the 50 destroyers handed over by the agreement 
of Sept. 3, 1940, in connection with the leasing of bases in British 
territory to the U.S.A. These, it was recently stated, have now all 
crossed the Atlantic, and they are, of course, of vital importance for 
convoy duties. 

The supplies which Britain needs most from the United States, 
with the possible exception of aircraft, are ships. By Jan. 24, the U.S. 
Maritime Commission had sold to Great Britain 49 ships, and had 
authorized the sale by private owners of 146 others of all kinds. 
Shipping sold to the U.K. and Canada amounted to about 500,000 tons 
gross, while another 100,000 tons or so, transferred to Panama, was 
probably chartered by Britain eventually. Of ships building for Britain 
in the United States there is little information beyond the President's 
statement at a press conference in January that the British Government 
had ordered 60 merchant vessels, and that the U.S. Government was 
contemplating the ordering of 200 more. The British Government, 
however, has been reported to have plans for the construction of new 
shipyards in the United States in which to build standardized, partly 
pre-fabricated ships of a capacious and low-powered type suitable for 
convoy work. 


3. PROSPECTS UNDER THE LEASE AND LEND ACT 

Both the passage of the Lease and Lend Act and President Roose- 
velt’s speech of March 15 have made it abundantly evident that what 
Britain receives from the United States is now to be limited only by 
difficulties of technique and transport. For the present, however, it 
must be admitted that those limitations are severe. The United States 
defence industry is still in a very early stage of its expansion, and finds 
its growth limited by a number of serious bottlenecks. 

The first of these is in the machine tool industry. Since the summer 
of 1940, restrictions have been placed upon the export of many machine 
tools (though this has not prevented a great expansion in exports to 
Britain), and in December the restrictions were extended. The develop- 
ment of sub-contracting has also been promoted with a view to relieving 
the shortage, and output is expected to be 50 per cent higher this year 
than last. Moreover, as the shortage is relieved, a smaller proportion of 
the industry’s output will be re-absorbed for the purpose of its own 
expansion, and the amount available for other producers will therefore 
expand very rapidly. 
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The second bottleneck is in particular materials essential for the 
defence industries, and among these difficulties the aluminium shortage 
is the best known, though its extent has probably been exaggerated. 
New capacity which is being built will probably not start producing on 
an important scale before July, but from about that time any shortage 
should be fairly rapidly relieved. There appears also to be a temporary 
shortage of copper. Shortages of zinc, steel, and power have been com- 
plained of or predicted, but it does not appear that any of these is, or 
is likely to become, at all serious, with the possible exception of special 
steels for armour plates, etc. 

The remaining bottlenecks are situated in particular defence indus- 
tries, and the aircraft industry is experiencing perhaps the greatest 
difficulties at the moment, though it appears fairly certain that ship- 
building will present far the biggest problem before very long. In 
December, Mr. Knudsen stated that military aircraft production was 
30 per cent behind schedule, output being only 700 machines per month. 
The Under-Secretary for War, Mr. Patterson, ventured the estimate 
that aircraft output in 1941 would be 17,000 machines, of which three- 
quarters would come to Britain. This would give us an average supply 
of over 1,000 machines per month for the year, though the average 
would not be reached till May or June. According to the same authority, 
American output is expected to reach 2,000 per month by August, 1941, 
and the President of the Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce has pre- 
dicted an output of 30,000 per year by the middle of 1942. 

The chief difficulty encountered by the U.S. aircraft industry is on 
the side of engines, and the shortage of these continues. This is par- 
ticularly the case since only one American firm has hitherto been 
producing liquid-cooled engines (this firm has recently been turning 
out 10 of these a day), and the planned production of Rolls Royce 
engines by the Packard Company is not yet under way. In the mean- 
time, however, much new American production is being planned on the 
basis of air-cooled engines with respect to which the shortage appears 
to be less severe, and such engines are being exported in considerable 
quantities to this country. 

As remarked above, however, it is in shipping and shipbuilding that 
the biggest and most serious bottleneck of all is likely to develop, and 
it is therefore important that Sir Arthur Salter and the Hon. R. H. 
Brand have been sent to discuss the shipping situation with the 
American authorities. American yards are busy at present, and will 
continue for some years to be busy, with the “‘two-ocean navy’ con- 
tracts, which involve the building of over 200 vessels. The Maritime 
Commission is also proceeding with its plans; made in 1938, to build 
500 merchant ships in ten years (in November last, 73 of these ships had 
been launched and 42 were building). Over and above this, the President 
has announced his plan to build 200 merchant ships, a process which 
will under normal conditions take more than two years. Contracts have 
been awarded for seven new yards to be built in connection with this 
programme. Existing yards (excluding those on the Great Lakes) are 
said to be capable of turning out a million gross tons of shipping per 
year, though this rate of output could not be attained this year. Last 
year’s launchings amounted to about half this figure.* 

1 See Hitch, America’s Economic Strength (Oxford University Press), p. 66. 
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Gesirilty ipunlicteds all the industries referred to—machine tools 
aircraft, and shipbuilding—suffer from a shortage of skilled labour 
which is characteristic of the early stages in the expansion of war 
industry. In the United States, too, after a decade of severe unemploy. 
ment, a great deal of the labour force, both skilled and unskilled, js 
below normal efficiency, and there is nothing paradoxical, therefore 
about the present situation in which it is possible to have serious debates 
on the question whether there is full employment while there are known 
to be at least five million unemployed. It is, indeed, likely that there js 
full employment of those workers who are of normal efficiency at the 
moment, and that the unemployed can be only gradually and partially 
absorbed as they are retrained. 

Once the bottlenecks referred to are eliminated, of course, the war 
production of the United States will become enormous. In the last war, 
an output of 3 million gross tons of shipping in a single year was 
achieved, and with a determined effort, we may hope to see comparable 
results, say, two years from now. By mid-1942, aircraft production 
should have surpassed anything yet achieved on this side of the 
Atlantic, heavy tanks should begin to be available, shells, small arms, 
and explosives should be in large-scale production. At present, however, 
it appears that there will be a lag of at least a year between the availa- 
bility of munitions of war of all kinds on a large scale and availability 
of the ships to carry them. British and United States building together 
are not likely for two years at least to exceed the average rate of loss 
since last June, so that it will be a long time before there is any improve- 
ment in the transport position unless some other changes take place. 
The changes which are possible in this connection are the making 
available of American ships (though there would be considerable diff- 
culty in sparing them from other routes) for transport to Britain and 
increasing efficiency in convoying, which is likely to be achieved in any 
case as the British Navy expands, but which would, of course, be 
hastened by the transfer of still more American destroyers for such 
service. Aircraft, it should be mentioned, are already being flown across 
the Atlantic in large numbers, and this practice may be developed so 
that this important form of aid is made largely independent of sea 
transport. ° 

In general, then, it may be said that the flow of United States aid 
will increase gradually through the present year, and will, in Sir Clive 
Baillieu’s words, become a “‘torrent”’ in 1942, provided that the shipping 
difficulty can be overcome. A. J.B 


PALESTINE UNDER WAR CONDITIONS 


1. THE OUTBREAK OF WAR 
AT the outbreak of war in September, 1939 raciai and party strife in 
Palestine was stilled. Both the Jewish and Arab populations, whatever 
their view of the policy in the past of the Mandatory might be, realized 
that their interest lay with Great Britain, and offers of service 
were made by both Arabs and Jews. A Jewish recruiting campaign 
among men and women between the ages of 18 and 50 resulted m 
offers of war service from 86,000 men (71 per cent of those eligible), 
* 1 See Hitch, loc. cit. 
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and 50,000 women (42 per cent of those eligible). There was temporary 
agreement among all the Jewish parties, and the National Jewish 
Council was reconstructed under a neutral President to represent all 
stages of opinion. Banditry practically ceased, and in the early days 
of October general conditions warranted the withdrawal of the require- 
ment that drivers and passengers on main roads must be provided with 
military passes, while large numbers of Arab rebels and suspects were 
released from detention camps. From a state of siege Palestine re- 
turned to normality in movement and in business. Jaffa Arabs began 
to trade in the neighbouring Jewish town of Tel Aviv, and in some 
country districts there was formal fraternization between Jews and 
Arabs. 

On the outbreak of war the Jewish Agency had offered to raise an 
all-Jewish fighting force from the Jews of both Palestine and the 
Diaspora, thus emphasizing their national distinctness. The Govern- 
ment, however, preferred to recruit for Palestinian (i.e. mixed Jewish 
and Arab) units, and to confine them in the first instance to the auxi- 
liary services. The first proclamation called for 1,360 men for the R.E., 
R.A.M.C., R.A.S.C., and R.A.O.C., and this was followed by another , 
for two companies, of 600 men each, in the Auxiliary Military Pioneer 
Corps. An all-Jewish company of Pioneers was subsequently added to 
the two mixed companies. In March, 1940 the Colonial Secretary 
announced that 1,709 Jews and 392 Arabs had enlisted for service 
abroad; of these, 742 Jews and 306 Arabs were already serving with the 
Pioneer Corps in France. Later, at the beginning of July, the formation 
was announced of four new Palestinian units—an Artisan Works 
Company, a Construction and Line Maintenance Section, and two 
Mechanical Transport Companies, one of which should be Jewish and 
the other Arab. Not until Sept. 15 were volunteers asked for in pri- 
marily combatant units; there were then formed two companies, one 
Arab and one Jewish, of the Royal East Kent Regiment, numbering 
in all 800 men. A further four companies (two Arab and two Jewish) 
have since been added to this first infantry enlistment. At the begin- 
ning of March, 1941 there were approximately 6,000 Jews and 3,000 
Arabs serving in the various capacities enumerated above with the 
British Army in the Middle East. In addition, there were 1,500 Jews 
in the ground services of the R.A.F. 

The first contingent of Australian troops for training in Palestine 
began to arrive on Feb. 14, 1940. The Australians were heartily 
welcomed in Palestine, partly because their arrival brought prosperity 
to many classes, from the contractor for supplies to the camp down 
to the street hawker. Moreover, they were instantly on friendly terms 
alike with the Arab villagers and with the Jewish communities; and the 
Jerusalem correspondent of The Times (April 2, 1940) was justified in 
saying that ‘‘Britain’s newest ambassadors are the troops’. In May 
a contingent from Southern Rhodesia joined the Australians, and a 
further contingent of Australians arrived. After the capitulation of 
France, Polish and Free French units from Syria also found their 
way to Palestine. 


2. THE LAND TRANSFERS REGULATIONS 
The cessation of internal strife in Palestine naturally did not 
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imply that either community had abandoned their political aims, 
The Arabs expected the Mandatory Power to carry out, according to 
plan, the various policies embodied in Mr. MacDonald’s White Paper 
of May 1939.1 The Jews, on the other hand, suggested that the war- 
time truce ought to imply a standstill in the execution of this policy, 
In this situation, the Government could hardly hope, either by action 
or by inertia, to avoid for long a revival of political agitation. 

This was, in fact, precipitated by the issue, on Feb. 28, 1940, 
of Land Transfers Regulations* of the kind foreshadowed in the White 
Paper. These Regulations divided the country into three zones: 
(1) an area of about 6,615 square miles, mostly in the hills, in which 
the transfer of land to Jews by Palestinian Arabs was prohibited: 
transfer by persons other than Palestinian Arabs might be permitted; 
(2) are area of about 3,295 square miles, in which transfer by persons 
other than Palestinian Arabs was free, and transfer by Palestinian 
Arabs subject to restriction; (3) a zone of free transfer, which covered 
only some 319 square miles, but included the fertile maritime plain 
between Tantura and the southern boundary of the Ramleh sub- 
district. 

An explanatory statement issued by the Government recalled, as 
the White Paper had done, that a series of expert Commissions had 
drawn attention to the dangers involved in the sale of land by Arabs 
to Jews, in view of the high rate of natural increase in the Arab popv- 
lation, and the low standard of living of the Arab cultivator. The 
Government proposed to deal with these latter problems not only 
negatively, by restrictions upon the alienation of land, but also posi- 
tively, by the promotion of better methods of cultivation. They held 
out the hope that, when their positive policy had borne fruit, the 
restrictions on sales of land might be modified. 

The Jewish Agency challenged this argument, maintaining that the 
improvements already carried out in Arab farming had been largely 
achieved by cultivators who had sold part of their holdings to Jewish 
purchasers, using the proceeds to free themselves from debt and 
develop their remaining land. The Agency also claimed that both the 
Regulations and the White Paper were incompatible with the Mandate. 
There were general strikes in all the Jewish areas on Feb. 29, and 
demonstrators clashed with the police in Jerusalem, Tel Aviv, Haifa, 
and Rehovoth. Two Jews died of injuries received during these 
demonstrations, which continued until March 7. Further protests 
against the Regulations were made by Jewish organizations in both 
Britain and the U.S.A., and in the House of Commons the Jewish 
case was given considerable support. 

On the Arab side, telegrams approving of the Regulations were 
sent to the High Commissioner by the Moslem Supreme Council, by 
Ahmad Hilmy Pasha (one of the members of the Arab Higher Com- 
mittee who had been allowed to return to the country), and by the 
Amir of Transjordan. The Arabs, while welcoming the ‘Government's 
move, hoped that it would be followed by a positive policy of agrarian 


1 For a summary of the White Paper, and of the course of events preceding it 
see Great Britain and Palestine, 1915-39. Information Department Paper, No 
20a R.I.1.A., 1939. 

* Cmd. 6180 of 1940. Summarized in the Bulletin of March 23, 1940, pp. 356-7 
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development, and that it indicated an intention to implement also the 
administrative and constitutional proposals of the White Paper. At 
present both communities are waiting—the Jews anxiously, the 
Arabs impatiently—to know whether the Government will proceed 
to this further instalment of the new policy. 


3. IMMIGRATION 

The Jewish immigration quota allowed for the provision of 9,000 
certificates of immigration in the 6 months April 1 to Sept. 30, 1940, 
including about 4,000 refugees, the certificates being placed in Allied 
and neutral countries. This quota was to be allotted in three instal- 
ments, the second and third of which would be reduced by deductions 
corresponding to the number of illegal immigrants during the preceding 
two months. Asa result, however, of political conditions in the countries 
of emigration and of transport difficulties, only some 1,300 of these cer- 
tificates could be used. In view of the fact that prospective immigrants 
were not able to reach Palestine in the period during which their 
absorption into the economic life of the country was anticipated, the 
Government decided to issue no quota for the following six months. 

In spite of enormous difficulties of access and of the quota restric- 
tions, some 16,000 Jewish immigrants had reached Palestine in the 
first 12 months of the war, many of them arriving by way of the Indian 
Ocean and the Red Sea, and even in the summer of 1940 some immigra- 
tion continued. It was officially announced in Jerusalem in December, 
1940 that, between April 1939 and September 1940, 16,100 Jews had 
entered Palestine illegally. Legal immigrants in the same period num- 
bered 12,270. 

On Nov. 20, 1940, the Government announced that in future un- 
authorized immigrants would be deported to a British colony and 
detained there for the duration of the war; it was not proposed either 
that they should remain in the colony after the war, or that they should 
then go to Palestine. The first party of illegal immigrants—numbering 
1,904—-was assembled in Haifa harbour, on board the S.S. Patria, 
preparatory to deportation. On the morning of Nov. 25, the Patria 
sank as the result of an explosion, caused by sympathizers with the de- 
portees.t. The death-roll of this sinking has reached 170. The 
survivors were allowed, as an exceptional act of mercy, to remain in 
Palestine, but 1,600 other Jews have since been sent to Mauritius. 


4. THE Economic SITUATION 

The economic situation is better than it was possible to expect at 
the outbreak of war. The rather onesided nature of Palestinian trade, 
the large apparent adverse balance, represented in 1938 by £14} million 
of imports against £5 million worth of exports, and the extent of the 
dependence on export of one product, citrus fruits ({3} million 
in 1938) offered obvious dangers if for any reason the blocking of the 
inward flow of capital or of export trade took place. In fact, the export 
of citrus fruit in the season 1939-40 was just under half that of the 
previous season, and with the increased shipping difficulties resulting 
from the entry of Italy into the war, the prospects for the 1940-41 
season were even more serious. Neither sales to the Army nor the 

1 Report of a commission of enquiry issued on March 17, 1941. 
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Givdsigaent of by-products—such as acetone—would provide any 
adequate compensation for the loss of the export market. 

The Arab and Jewish growers, who had failed to reach agreement on 
export quotas for the 1939-40 shipments, began to take common 
action in January 1940, and appointed a joint committee to convey 
their proposals to the Administration. In response to these representa- 
tions, the High Commissioner announced that the Government had 
agreed to share with the banks the risks of a loan to the industry, and 
to reduce the rate of the rural property tax on land under citrus. This 
help was to be conditional on the rationalization of the industry 
through the establishment of a Citrus Control Board. This body was 
in fact set up in October. The loan, partially guaranteed by the 
Government, amounted to £P.522,000, and was restricted to groves 
whose trees were already at the fruit-bearing stage. Even before the 
war Palestinian citriculture had been faced with a crisis owing to the 
rapid increase in world production, and the Government evidently felt 
that in these circumstances they would not be justified in using public 
money to maintain maximum production. When the Under-Secretary 
for the Colonies announced further assistance for the industry, in the 
House of Commons on March 12, 1941, he said that it would be designed 

“to preserve in being a reasonable proportion of the matured and fully 
efficient groves’. 

The Government helped in other ways to moderate the effects of the 
crisis. In January, 1940 they allocated £P.750,000 in loans or grants- 
in-aid for the relief of distress resulting from widespread unemploy- 
ment. And in July £P.100,000 were set aside for loans to farmers, with 
the object of increasing the country’s productivity and substituting 
local produce for imported foodstuffs. Palestine, in fact, had a record 
harvest in 1940, and there is no danger of a shortage of essential 
foodstuffs, though prices have risen sharply; the statistical department 
of the Jewish Agency calculated that the cost of living rose by 24 per 
cent between the outbreak of war and October 1940, and that for 
foodstuffs alone the rise was even more marked. 

Industry was less seriously affected; a large number of contracts for 
the Army averted a catastrophe in the building trade, and exports of 
potash and bromine from the Dead Sea doubled in the first year of 
war.! The hopes, inspired by the presence of a large British Army in 
the Middle East and by the participation of Palestinian representatives 
in the Delhi Conference, that war industries might be established on a 
considerable scale in Palestine, were, however, not likely to be realized. 
The country is deficient in raw materials, and the difficulty of importing 
either these or machine tools seems at present to be insuperable. The 
provision of general stores of various kinds for the troops will never- 
theless continue to provide a certain amount of employment. 

M. B. 





1 According to The Economist, Nov. 9, 1940. 
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NAVAL AND AIR BASES IN THE PACIFIC 


AN article on United States defence in the Pacific was printed in 
the Bulletin of Oct. 5, 1940. Among the more important changes 
which have taken place since that date are the extension of defensive 
works at the cable and refuelling station at Wake Island and the decision 
to establish at Guam facilities for naval operations and to improve the 
defences at an expenditure of a sum equivalent to £1,175,000. The 
cost of full equipment and fortification has been estimated at 
£75,000,000. 

~ An order creating “defensive sea areas’’ and “‘air space reservations”’ 
which no ships or aircraft except those belonging to the United States 
may enter without the authority of the Secretary of the United States 
Navy was published on Feb. 18. The affected areas extend three 
nautical miles seaward around Culebra Island, east of Puerto Rico; 
Kaneohe Bay, Hawaii, the site of the new naval air station; Kaisha 
and Unalaska Islands, off Alaska; and the following Pacific Islands: 
Palmyra, Johnston, Midway, Wake, Kingman Reef, Rose, Tutuila, 
and Guam. The forbidden harbours include Great Harbour, Culebra; 
Guantanamo Bay, Cuba; Pearl Harbour, Hawaii; Guam Harbour, 
Subic Bay, Philippines; Kiska Harbour and the fleet anchorage in 
the Longbeach-San Pedro area off the Californian Coast. 

It was announced by the British Government on Feb. 15 that mines 
had been laid in an area about 80 miles by 50 covering part of the 
eastern coast of Malaya near its southern extremity and a number of 
islets in that vicinity. The minefield did not interfere with normal 
trafic except that any ship coasting there would have to keep outside 
the area for that part of the voyage. 

The map on pages 330-31 shows the main naval bases of the Powers 
in the Pacific Ocean, smaller naval bases, and harbours where there 
are some refuelling and other facilities, and airfields. Many important 
airfields unconnected with naval bases are not shown. Distance 
between the more important points are also shown, and may serve 
to indicate the great difficulties in moving forces of any magnitude 
between the territories of rival Powers. 


THE UNITED STATES 


Major Naval and Air Bases: Puget Sound (Washington), Mare 
Island (San Francisco), San Pedro (California), San Diego (California), 
Balboa (Panama), Pearl Harbour (Hawaii). Smaller Naval and Air 
Bases: Dutch Harbour (Alaska), Kodiak (Alaska), Sitka (Alaska), 
Kiska (Alaska), Cavite (Philippines), Olongapo (Philippines), Pago- 
Pago (Samoa). Other important Air Bases: Port Barrow (Alaska), 
Fairbanks (Alaska), Anchorage (Alaska), Nome (Alaska), Tacoma 
(Washington), Sands Point (Washington), March Field (between Los 
Angeles and San Diego), Hamilton Field (San Francisco), Kaneohe 
Bay (Hawaii). Bases for fuelling, Landing Grounds, Cable Communica- 
tions, and minor naval facilities in the Pacific Ocean: Midway Island, 
Johnston Island, Canton Island, Howland Island, Enderbury Island, 
Wake Island, Guam, Polloc (Philippines). 
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JAPAN'S ECONOMIC STRENGTH AND WEAKNEss 





GREAT BRITAIN 
Main Naval and Air Bases: Singapore (Malaya), Sydney (Australia), 
Other important Naval and Air Bases: Esquimault (Canada), Hong. 
kong (China), Port Darwin (Australia), Thursday Island (Australia), 
Auckland (New Zealand). There are many stations with some 
facilities in the South Seas. 


JAPAN ‘ 

Naval and Air Bases: Yokosuka (Japan Proper), Kure (Japan 
Proper), Sasebo (Japan Proper), Ominato (Japan Proper), Muroran 
(Japan Proper), Maizuru (Japan Proper), Rashin (Korea). Smalley 
Naval and Air Bases: Port Arthur (Manchuria), Paramushiro (Kurile 
Islands), Port Lloyd (Bonin Islands), Kilung (Formosa), Takoa 
(Formosa), Pescadores Islands. Other good harbourages with som: 
defences: Spratly Islands (between Philippines and Indo-China), 
Angaur (Pelew Islands), Hainan (in the Gulf of Tongking), Truk (The 
Ladrones), Saipan (Caroline Islands), Jaluit (Marshall Islands), Yap 
(Caroline Islands). 


FRANCE 
Main Naval and Air Bases: Saigon (Indo-China), Koh Kong (Indo- 
China). Minor Bases: Cam Ranh (Indo-China). Other good harbours 
Kwangchouwan (Leased Territory), Nouméa (New Caledonia). 


THAILAND 
Small Naval Base: Sata Hib. Good harbour: Singora. 


NETHERLANDS INDIA 
Naval and Atr Bases: Sourabaya (Java), Amboyna (Celebes). Many 
Air Bases at Rembang and other points. 


U.S.S.R. 
Main Naval and Air Base: Viadivostok. Other Bases: Commander 
Islands, Nikolaevsk, Petropavlovsk. 


Japan’s Economic Strength and Weakness: A Note 


Commenting on the article on Japan’s ‘Economic Strength and 
Weakness” in the Bulletin of March 8th, a correspondent writes, on 
Japanese supplies of fertilizers, that nitrates are produced locally bj 
the many large Japanese concerns manufacturing ammonium sulphate 
Raw phosphates are imported from the United States and French 
North Africa, whilst potash was imported before the war mostly from 
Germany, France, Palestine, and the United States. When the war 
broke out, Japan confined her potash purchases to Palestine, France, 
and the United States. French exports ceased with the collapse o! 
France. Palestinian exports continued for a time with the permission 
of the British Government, but ceased in the middle of last year, thus 
leaving the United States as the only source of potash, and exports 
from the United States have been subject to an export licence since 
Feb. 3. The imports from India are of constderably less impor- 
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THE 
tance both as regards the fertilizers in question and the quantities 
imported. t 
Japanese consumption of potash for agriculture has been growing 
steadily in the last few years; and Japan is now the largest consumer 


after Germany and the United States. It is required for her extensive 
market gardening and fruit crops, and also for the Manchurian cotton 


crop. 


THE THAILAND-INDO-CHINA SETTLEMENT 


FURTHER details concerning the terms of the agreement between 
Thailand and Indo-China which was reached under Japanese mediation 
on March 11 are now available. According to The Times of March 12 
the new boundary will follow the middle of the Mekong River from 
opposite Luang Prabang in the north,to opposite Stung Treng in the 
south; thence it follows the line of latitude westward to a point at which 
it meets the line of longitude at the Great Lake, and from there runs 
along the boundary between the provinces of Siem-Reap, Battambang, 
and Pursat to the existing frontier. A small area opposite Stung Treng 
is reserved to Indo-China, and Thailand will keep open to visitors from 
Indo-China the royal mausolea at Luang Prabang. It is also stated that 
the ceded territory is to be demilitarized, and French subjects are to 
enjoy full rights of entry, domicile, and occupation.* 

The delegates exchanged letters in which Japan guaranteed the 
settlement, and Japan, Thailand, and Indo-China undertook to make 
agreements later for ‘“‘the maintenance of peace in Greater East Asia 
and the promotion of specially close relations between Japan and 
Thailand and Japan and Indo-China’’. The letters are also stated to 
have contained assurances that French Indo-China and Thailand will 
not join in any hostile combination against Japan. 


THE LEASE AND LEND BILL 


THE following are the main effects of the provisions of the so-called 
Lease and Lend Bill. 

1. It authorizes the President to have manufactured in American 
factories or shipyards or procure in other ways any article of defence 
for a Government or country whose defence he deems vital for the 
defence of the United States. 

2. It enables such articles to be handed over in a variety of ways— 
lending, exchanging, transferring, selling, or leasing. 

3. It enables test, inspection, and repair work to be carried out on 
behalf of foreign Governments. Under this a British battleship could be 
repaired in Brooklyn Navy Yard if the President considered it in 
American interests to do so. 

4. Governments assisted may be furnished with any plans or blue- 
prints, or any other information relevant to the articles given, when 
this is in the interests of United States’ defence. 

1 Vide The Times of March 13, 1941. 
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The following are the chief amendments made to the original draft: 

1. The powers given the President under the Bill must end on 
June 30, 1943. 

2. The total value of goods obtained direct from American military 
establishments is limited to £325,000,000. 

3. It is stipulated that the President must consult the chiefs of the 
Defence Forces before parting with any defence articles belonging to 
the United States Government. 

4. Agricultural commodities may be included in the defence articles 
which can be disposed of to other countries. 

5. The President must report regularly to Congress on the way he is 
making use of his powers. 


AMERICA’S ANSWER TO THE DICTATORS 
President Roosevelt’s Speech of March 15 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT broadcast an address on March 15 at a 
dinner given by the White House Correspondents’ Association attended 
by Lord Halifax, members of the Cabinet, Government officials, and 
Mr. Willkie. The speech was broadcast in English, German, Italian, 
French, Greek, Turkish, Norwegian, Dutch, Spanish, Portuguese, 
Albanian, Serbian, Czech, and Slovak. 

He began by warning the dictators of Europe and Asia not to doubt 
the unanimity of the American people, and went on, ‘““We American 
people are writing new history to-day. It is news. The big news story 
of this week is this: The world has been told that we, as a united nation, 
realize the danger that confronts us, and that to meet that danger our 
democracies have gone into action. We know that although Prussian 
autocracy was bad enough in the first war, Nazism is far worse in this.” 

The Nazi forces were openly seeking the destruction of all collective 
systems of government on every continent, including the American; 
they sought to establish systems of Government based on the regimen- 
tation of all human beings by a handful of individual rulers who seized 
power by force. He went on: 

“Yes, these men and their hynotized followers call this a New Order. 
It is not new, and it is not order. For order among nations presupposes 
something enduring, some system of justice under which individuals, 
over a long period of time, are willing to live. Humanity will never 
permanently accept a system imposed by conquest and based on slavery. 
These modern tyrants find it necessary for their plans to eliminate all 
democracies, eliminate them one by one. The nations of Europe and, 
indeed, we ourselves, did not appreciate that purpose. 

“We do now. The process of the elimination of the European nations 
proceeded according to plan through 1939 and well into 1940 until the 
schedule was shot to pieces by the unbeatable defenders of Britain. 

“The enemies of democracy were wrong in their calculations for very 
simple reasons. They were wrong because they believed that demo- 
cracy could not adjust itself to the terrible realities of a world at war. They 
believed that democracy, because of its profound respect for the rights 
of man, would never arm itself to fight. They believed that democracy, 
because of its will to live at peace with its neighbours, could not 
mobilize its energies, even in its own defence. They know now that 
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democracy can still remain democracy and speak and reach conclusions 
and arm itself adequately for defence. From the bureaux of propaganda 
of the Axis Powers came the confident prophecy that the conquest of 
our country would be an inside job, a job accomplished not by over- 
powering invasion from without, but by disrupting confusion and 
disunion and moral disintegration from within. Those who believed 
that knew little of our history. ... 


“We just now engaged in a great debate. It was not limited to the 
halls of Congress. It was argued, argued in every newspaper, on every 
wavelength, over every cracker barrel in all the land, and it was finally 
settled and decided by the American people themselves. Yes, the 
decisions of our democracy may be slowly arrived at; but when decision 
is made, it is proclaimed not with the voice of any one man, but as the 
voice of 130,000,000. It is binding on us all and the world is no longer 
left in doubt. 

“This decision is the end of any attempt at appeasement in our land, 
the end of urging us to get along with dictators, the end of compromise 
with tyranny and the forces of oppression. 

“The urgency is now. We believe firmly that when our production 
output is in full swing the democracies of the world will be able to 
prove that the dictatorships cannot win, but now, now, the time 
element is of supreme importance. Every ‘plane, every other instru- 
ment, old and new, every instrument that we can spare now, we will 
send overseas. That is common-sense strategy.” 

The great task of the day was to move products from the factories 
to the battle lines of democracy now, and they could have speed, and 
effectiveness, if they maintained their unity. To-day, at last, theirs was 
not a partial effort; it was a total effort. They had begun building 
factories and training men a year ago, and now they were ready— 
ready to recommend the 7 billion dollar appropriation on the basis of 
production as now planned. And this covered the whole range of 
munitions of war and the necessities for transporting them across the 
seas. 

In Washington they were thinking in terms of speed, and speed now, 
and he hoped that the watchword of “Speed, and speed now’ would 
find its way into every home in the nation. They all had to make 
sacrifices, no matter what their position or their work. “‘You will feel 
it,” he went on, “in your daily lives... you will have to contend 
with lower profits because obviously your taxes will be higher. You 
will have to work longer ...’’ But the nation was calling for a sacrifice 
of some privileges, not for the sacrifice of fundamental rights. That 
was for their defence against the most ruthless brutality in all history. 
“IT ask for an all-out effort,’’ he added, ‘‘because nothing short of an 
all-out effort will win.”’ 

‘We are dedicated from here on,’ he continued,' ‘‘to a constantly 
increasing tempo of producing, a production greater than we now know 
or have ever known before, a production that does not stop and should 
not pause. To-night, I am appealing to the heart and to the mind of 
every man and every woman who, within our borders, loves liberty. 
[ ask you to consider the needs of all nations at this hour, to put aside 

1 The rest of the President’s speech is printed here verbatim, 
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all personal differences until victory is won. The light of democracy 
must be kept burning. In the perpetuation of this light each of ys 
must pool his own strength. 

“The single effort of one individual may seem small, but there are 
130,000,000 individuals over here, and there are many more millions jp 
Britain and elsewhere bravely shielding the great flame of democracy 
from the black-out of barbarism. It is not enough for us merely to 
trim the wick and polish the glass. We must provide the fuel in ever- 
increasing amounts to keep the flame alight. There must be no divi- 
sions of party or sections or race or nationalities. There is not one 
among us who does not have a stake in the outcome of the effort in 
which we are now engaged. 

“A few weeks ago I spoke of freedom—freedom of speech and expres- 
sion, freedom of every sort to worship God in his own way, freedom 
from wrong, freedom from fear—they are the ultimate stakes. They 
may not be immediately attainable throughout the world, but huma- 
nity does move towards those glorious ideals through democratic 
justice. 

“Tf we fail, if democracy is superseded by slavery, then those four 
freedoms, or even the mention of them, will become forbidden things. 
Centuries will pass before they can be revived. ‘‘By winning now, we 
strengthen the meaning of those freedoms. We increase the structure of 
mankind. We strengthen the dignity of human life. 

“T have often thought that there is avast difference between the word 
‘loyalty’ and the world ‘obedience’. Obedience can be obtained and 
enforced in a dictatorship by the use of threats or extortion or black- 
mail; or it can be obtained by a failure on the part of the Government 
to tell the truth to its citizens. Loyalty is different. It springs from 
the mind that is given the facts, that retains ancient ideals. That is true 
in England, and in Greece, and in China, and in the United States to-day. 

“Dollars alone will not win this war. Let is not delude ourselves as to 
that. To-day nearly a million and a half American citizens are hard at 
work in our armed forces. The spirit, the determination of these men 
of our army and navy are worthy of the highest traditions of our coun- 
try. No better men ever served under Washington or John Paul 
Jones or Grant or Lee or Pershing. That is a boast, I admit, but it is 
not an idle one. Upon the national will to sacrifice and to work 
depends the outlook of our industry and our agriculture. Upon that 
will depends the survival of the vital bridge across the ocean, the bridge 
of ships that carry the arms and the goods to those who are fighting the 
good fight. Upon that will depends our ability to aid other nations 
which may determine to offer resistance. Upon that will may depend 
practical assistance to people now living in nations that have been 
overrun, should they find the opportunity to strike back in an effort to 
regain their liberty—and may that day come soon. 

“This will of the American people will not be frustrated either by 
threats from powerful enemies abroad or by selfish groups of indivi- 
duals at home. The determination of America must not, and will not, 
be obstructed by war profiteering. It must not be obstructed by 
unnecessary strikes of workers, by short-sighted management, or by 
the third danger, deliberate sabotage. For unless we win there will be 
no freedom for either management or labour. Wise labour leaders and 
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wise business management will realize how necessary it is to their 
own existence to make common sacrifice for this great cause. 

“There is no longer the slightest question or doubt. The American 
people recognize the supreme seriousness of the present situation. 
That is why they have demanded, and got, a policy of unqualified, 
immediate, all-out aid for Britain—for Greece, for China, and for all 
Governments in exile whose homelands are temporarily occupied by 
the aggressors. From now on that aid will be increased and yet again 
increased until total victory has been won. 

The British are stronger than ever in the magnificent morale that has 
enabled them to endure all the dark days and the shattering nights of 
the past ten months. They have the full support of Canada, of the 
other Dominions, of the rest of their Empire, and the full aid and sup- 
port of some non-British people throughout the world who still think 
in terms of the great freedoms. The British people are braced for 
invasion, whether such an attempt comes to-morrow, next week, or 
next month. 

“In this historic crisis, Britain is blest with a brilliant and great 
leader in Winston Churchill. But, knowing him, no one knows better 
than Mr. Churchill himself that it is not alone his stirring words and 
valiant deeds that give the British their superb morale. The essence 
of that morale is in the masses of British people, who are completely 
clear in their minds about the one central fact that they would rather 
die as free men than live as slaves. These brave people—civilians as 
well as soldiers, sailors and airmen, women and girls as well as men 
and boys—they are fighting in the front line of civilization at this 
moment. And they are holding that line with a fortitude that is the 
pride and inspiration of all free men on every continent and every 
island of the sea. The British people and their Grecian allies need 
assistance, and that they will get. They need ships: from America 
they will get ships. They need ’planes: from America they will get 
‘planes. Yes, from America they need food: from America they will get 
food. They need tanks, and guns, and ammunition and supplies of all 
kinds from America; they will get tanks, and guns, and ammunition 
and supplies of all kinds. 

“China likewise expresses the magnificent will of millions of plain 
people to resist the dismemberment of their nation. China through her 
Generalissimo, Chiang Kai-shek, asks for our help. America has said 
that China shall have our help. 

“So our country is going to be what our people have proclaimed it to 
be, the arsenal of democracy. Our country is going to play its full part, 
and when—no, I did not say if, I said when—when the dictatorships 
disintegrate, and pray God that will be sooner than any of us now 
dare hope, then our country must continue to play its great part in the 
period of world construction for the good of humanity. 

“We believe that the rallying cry of the dictators, their boasting 
about ‘The Master Race’, will prove to be all stuff and nonsense. There 
never has been, is not now, and never will be any race of people fit to 
serve as masters over their fellow-men. The world has no use for any 
nation which, because of its size or because of its military might, 
asserts the right to goose-step to world power over the bodies of other 
nations and other races. We believe that any nationality, no matter 
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how small, has the inherent right to its own nationhood. We believe 
that the men and women of such nations, of no matter what size, can, 
through the processes of peace, serve themselves and serve the world 
by protecting the common man’s security, can improve the standards 
of healthful living, and provide markets for manufacture and for 
agriculture. Through that kind of peaceful service every nation can 
increase its own happiness, banish the terrors.of war and abandon 
man’s inhumanity to man. 

“Never in all our history have Americans faced a job so well worth 
while. May it be said of us, in the days to come, that our children and 
our children’s children ‘rise up and call us blessed’.”’ 


OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


March 4 (Tuesday) 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry stated that attacks in the night included a fire 
raid on Cardiff, where many fires were started, but all were extinguished 
in the early morning. Many buildings were destroyed, including 
hospitals, churches, and schools, and several people killed. One raider 
was destroyed. Bombs were also dropped at several points on the 
north-east coast and south-east Scotland, and some buildings hit. An 
evening bulletin reported very little activity and no bombs. 

Operations against Germany in the night included a heavy attack 
on Cologne, starting many fires, especially on the east bank of the 
Rhine. Other places bombed were Boulogne, Ostend, and Brest docks, 
several aerodromes, including Haamstede, and other objectives in the 
Ruhr. One aircraft was missing. Fighters on patrol attacked aero- 
dromes in northern France, destroying and damaging several enemy 
machines. One fighter was missing. Coastal Command aircraft bombed 
Calais docks and railway, and, in the day, attacked an aerodrome near 
Brest and destroyed an enemy fighter. 

The German communiqué reported attacks on aerodromes in the 
south of England the previous day, destroying hangars and billets. 
Cardiff was attacked in the night and numerous hits scored on military 
targets. Harbour installations at Newcastle ‘‘on the Scottish east coast’’ 
were also bombed, and aircraft on the ground and fuel dumps were 
destroyed at various airfields north of London. The enemy dropped 
bombs at several places in Western Germany in the night. No military 
damage was caused, but dwelling houses were hit and some civilians 
killed and injured. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 
ITALO-GREEK WAR 
The Greek communiqué reported only artillery and patrol activity. 
The R.A.F. reported the destruction near Corfu the previous day of 5 
Italian bombers, 3 of which were returning from bombing Larissa. 
Motor transport in the Tepelini area was also bombed by the R.A.F. 
The Italian communiqué reported the effective bombing of enemy 
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bases and defences and the shooting down of 3 aircraft in combat. 
Two aircraft were missing. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo reported the continuation of operations in Somaliland 
towards the south-east frontier of Abyssinia, where 1,000 more prisoners 
were taken on March 1. Nairobi H.Q. announced the capture of Isha 
Baidoa and Bulo Burti, with 200 prisoners and large stocks of arms, 
petrol, foodstuffs, etc. The prisoners now numbered nearly 10,000. 
British casualties in Somaliland up to Feb. 27 were 95 East African 
and 110 South African, the killed numbering 54 only. 

The R.A.F. reported an attack on Burye. South African aircraft 
attacked Asmara airfield, transport near Habi Mantel, and fortified 
positions north of Javello and near Cabata, on the Sudan frontier. All 
the aircraft returned safely. 

The Italian communiqué reported the putting to flight of enemy 
armoured formations by a German contingent, which captured prisoners. 
Jerabub was again attacked by the enemy “‘in great numbers’’ and its 
surrender demanded. The Italians replied with artillery fire. The 
German communiqué reported air attacks on motorized forces near 
Agedabia, and the capture of an armoured car by a motorized patrol 
advancing along the Libyan coast. 


March 5 (Wednesday) 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry announced that 3 enemy bombers were destroyed 
during the night, when Cardiff was raided again. Casualties were 
comparatively few, but included some deaths. Elsewhere a few bombs 
were dropped, mainly on the south coast and near the Thames Estuary, 
but little damage was done, and casualties were small. There were no 
bombs during the day. 

The Ministry reported a heavy attack on Boulogne, starting a large 
fire, and an offensive sweep over the Channel and Northern France. 
One enemy fighter was destroyed and six probably destroyed. Three 
British fighters were missing. 

The German communiqué reported effective attacks in the night on 
targets in the south of England, including Cardiff and London. The 
enemy were not over Germany by day or night. The News Agency 
said that a few aircraft attacked Boulogne town, damaging dwelling 
houses and a utility plant of importance to the civilian population. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 

The Admiralty announced a successful raid the previous morning 
on the Lofoten Islands, where fish oil plant on the islands of Svolvaer 
and Vestvaagoy being worked for Germany was destroyed. 

The German communiqué stated that British light naval forces 
attempted a raid on an unfortified island in the northern Norwegian 
Skerries. Some fishing boats were damaged. Before counter measures 
were started the enemy ships left at top speed. The News Agency 
stated that Svolvaer Island was shelled for a short time, then the 
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British landed and took prisoner some German sailors and some pro- 
German Norwegians. They then returned hastily to their ships, ‘‘thus 
avoiding the danger of coming into contact with German troops, 
They left this remote corner of Norway at top speed... .” 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 
ITALO-GREEK WAR 

The Greek communiqué reported the destruction of an enemy tank 
and the capture of 2 in the central sector the previous day, with 165 
prisoners, anti-tank and A.A. guns, and other material. At another 
point 3 tanks attempting to patrol were captured with their crews. 
Prisoners in Athens stated that some 7,500 men of the Ist Alpini 
Regiment had been drowned recently when the Liguria was sunk, 
and that 2 other vessels carrying artillery, pack animals, and material 
had also been torpedoed. 

The R.A.F. reported an attack on warships off Himara and the 
destruction of 9 enemy fighters escorting them; also an attack on war- 
ships off Valona. 

The Italian communiqué reported an attack on troops and defence 
works and the naval bombardment of objectives along the coast. An 
air formation trying to attack Italian warships was repulsed by 
fighters, which attacked the enemy, though double their number, and 
shot down 6 machines, losing 2 themselves. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo announced the capture of Burye and Mankusa by 
patriot forces, and the retreat of the Italians to Debra Marcos. Some 
1,500 Italian irregulars and 200 colonial troops deserted to join the 
patriots. The R.A.F. reported support for the troops on all the fronts, 
from which 2 aircraft were missing. 

The Italian communiqué stated that German Stukas again bombed 
troops and an airfield near Agedabia, and the Germans reported the 
same attack. 


March 6 (Thursday) 


: GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry stated in the morning that a few bombs were 
dropped at a place on the south coast the previous evening, but no 
damage had been reported. The evening bulletin reported considerable 
activity during daylight, and bombs at several places in East Anglia, 
Kent, and one point in London. Ina town on the east coast some build- 
ings were damaged, and at a town in the west*a few houses, but else- 
where damage was slight, and casualties few. One bomber was 
destroyed over the Channel. 

‘ The German communiqué reported attacks on Portsmouth barracks 
and dockyard, and the destruction of a mine-layer by a bomber on the 
east coast of Scotland. An enemy attempt to penetrate into Northern 
France was frustrated, and 7 aircraft shot down. No aircraft pene- 
trated into Reich territory in the day or night. 
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‘AVAL OPERATIONS 

The Admiralty issued further details of the action in Norway, 
howing that the raiding parties destroyed two large and important 
actories used for making glycerine from fish oil, captured 215 Germans 
and 10 local “‘Quislings’’, sank 9 German merchantmen—one a vessel 
of 10,000 tons—an armed trawler, and a Norwegian vessel under 
German control, took off some 300 Norwegian patriots, and supplied 
food and comforts to the local inhabitants. The ships sunk totalled 
about 18,000 tons. There was little opposition, and no damage or 
casualties were sustained. A German naval officer and 6 ratings were 
killed. 

BRITAIN, GREECE AND ITALY 

iTALO-GREEK WAR 

The Greek Admiralty announced the sinking of an Italian supply 
ship by the submarine Nereus on Feb. 23. The Press Ministry reported 
an advance in the central sector of the front, with the initiative re- 
maining exclusively with the Greeks. 

The Italian communiqué reported a raid on important installations 
on Mitylene Island. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY 

The Italian communiqué reported repeated attacks by German 
aircraft on air bases in Malta, in which 6 enemy aircraft were destroyed. 
The German communiqué stated that bomber and Stuka units attacked 
Halfar airfield with great success. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo reported the driving off of enemy armoured detach- 
ments west of Agheila, and, in Somaliland, the occupation of Fer-Fer. 
Patriot forces in Abyssinia continued to inflict substantial casualties 
on the retreating Italians. 

The Italian communiqué reported extensive reconnaissance work by 
land and air patrols. In the Keren area a counter-attack on the enemy 
trying to filter through the Italian lines by night resulted in prisoners 
being taken. Air raids on various localities in Eritrea caused slight 
damage but no casualties. 


March 7 (Friday) 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry reported activity by single aircraft in various parts 
of England during the day, and some fatal casualties at one point in 
the East Midlands. Bombs fell at a place in north-east Scotland, but 
did little damage. A school in an East Anglian village was machine- 
gunned; and one child wounded, and a town in the same area suffered 
damage to houses and some casualties, a few of them fatal. A North 
Midlands town had two raids, and the streets were machine-gunned, 
but the casualties only included one fatal case. One raider was shot 
down off the coast. 

The Ministry also announced the sinking of an enemy supply ship 
off the Dutch coast by Coastal Command aircraft, and the bombing of 
Den — harbour and Ockenburg aerodrome. All the aircraft 
returned. 
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The German communiqué reported a heavy attack on the Filton air. 
craft works, destroying the construction hangars and damaging 
finished machines. The enemy did not fly over German territory during 
the 24 hours. F 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 

The Admiralty announced the loss of the destroyer Dainty; also the 
destruction by the patrol ship Guillemot of a Heinkel 111 which attacked 
a convoy in the North Sea. The convoy sustained no damage. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 

ITALO-GREEK WAR 

The Greek communiqué announced the capture of positions in the 
central sector, with over 1,000 prisoners and much material. Several 
enemy batteries had been silenced by accurate artillery fire, and 
bombers had attacked many targets on the battlefield, all returning 
safely. The R.A.F. reported the bombing of gun positions at Luzati. 

The Italian communiqué said there was nothing to report. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY 

The R.A.F. announced that 16 enemy aircraft were shot down at 
Malta on March 5, and several more damaged, with the loss of only 
1 British fighter. Over 100 aircraft attacked the island, and damaged 
buildings, but injured no R.A.F. personnel. 

The German communiqué stated that dive-bombers attacked docks, 
etc. at Valetta the previous evening. The Italian communiqué stated 


that air formations had scored hits on a cruiser, destroyer, and 3 ships 
in a convoy in the Eastern Mediterranean. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo reported that the patrols on the Gondar road were 
operating east of Amanit, and that 300 prisoners had been taken, with 
4 guns and other material, while 1,700 deserters had come into the 
lines. In Somaliland the advance along the main Mogadishu-Jijiga 
road continued. The R.A.F. reported bombing attacks the two pre- 
vious days on troops, gun positions, transport, roads, and railways 
in the Keren area, and the destruction of a seaplane at Zula. A supply 
depét as Asmara was also bombed. All the aircraft returned. 

The Admiralty announced that during the advance along the coast 
of Somaliland an Italian tanker was sunk by shell-fire at Mogadishu, 
and 5 merchantmen were captured at Kismayu and 4 scuttled. A 
German merchantman was captured, but sank while in tow. 

The Italian communiqué reported the bombing of an enemy air base 
and of camps and hutments at Derna, starting fires. An enemy attack 
on Kurmuk was repelled. The German communiqué reported thé bomb- 
ing of transport, troops, and barracks near Derna, causing fierce fires. 


March 8 (Saturday) 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS 
The Air Ministry reported only very slight activity in the night, and 
in the day some bombs on the east coast which did little damage 
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except that in one town in East Anglia several houses were damaged. 
Casualties were very few. Two aircraft were shot down. 

The German communiqué stated that 7 aerodromes in England were 
attacked the previous day, and hangars, etc., hit. An armaments 
factory at Newark was hit, and a workshop blown up, and an aircraft 
factory was bombed in a low-flying attack and bombs dropped on 


hangars, etc. ( 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 

The Admiralty announced the loss of the trawlers Remillo and 
Cobbers. 

The German communiqué reported that m.t.bs raiding the south-east 
coast of England attacked a convoy, and destroyed 2 destroyers and 
6 armed merchantmen, 2 of them tankers. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 
ITALO-GREEK WAR 

The Greek communiqué reported the continuation of the previous 
day's operations, and the capture of new positions, with over 1,000 
more prisoners and many arms, etc. The air force was again active, 
without loss. Enemy counter-attacks were defeated and their losses in 
dead and wounded were heavy. 

The R.A.F. reported attacks on troops at Besist and Dragoti, in 
the Tepelini area, doing considerable damage. Fighters on offensive 
patrol met no enemy aircraft. All returned safely. 

The Italian communiqué reported only the bombing and machine 
gunning of troops, camps, and defensive works. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY 

A Malta communiqué announced individual attacks by several 
bombers on the night of March 6. Government property was un- 
damaged. On March 7 a double attack was launched, while British 
fighters engaged a formation of enemy fighters. Government buildings 
and civilian property were undamaged. One aircraft returning from 
reconnaissance was shot down. 

The Admiralty announced that on March 6 the Italian submarine 
Anfitrite was sunk while attempting to attack a convoy in the Aegean. 

The German communiqué stated that dive bombers set ablaze a 
torpedo-boat base in Malta, shot down 2 aircraft, and also bombed 
harbour works, docks, and searchlights at Valetta. 

The Italian communiqué announced the loss of ‘‘a warship of medium 
tonnage’ in the Mediterranean through unknown causes; also that 
German aircraft flying over Malta brought down 2 enemy ‘planes in 
air fighting. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo stated that operations in all the areas in Somaliland 
continued to develop satisfactorily. The R.A.F. reported a number of 
bombing raids on roads, railways, etc., round Keren, all the aircraft 
returning safely. ; 

The Italian communiqué reported that another attack on Jerabub 
was stopped and repulsed. The air force bombed Benghazi harbour, 
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an air base, and a column of motorized units, and also set fire to a 
seaplane. Enemy raids in Eritrea did no damage. 


March 9 (Sunday) 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry reported an attack on London the previous night, 
sharp at times, but over soon after midnight. Casualties were rather 
heavier than in recent raids, a large proportion resulting from two 
incidents. Considerable damage was done in several districts, but fire 
bombs were everywhere promptly dealt with, and fires quickly ex- 
tinguished. Bombs were also dropped at places in the south and soutb- 
east and in the Eastern Counties, but damage generally was not heavy. 
During the day a few bombs were dropped in south-east England, but 
did very little damage. Single aircraft raided several places in eastern 
England, did some damage, and caused a few fatal casualties. 

The German communiqué reported a violent attack in the night on 
harbour and docks in London, causing many fires; also on aerodromes 
north of London, on the east coast of Scotland, and on the Orkneys. 
Direct hits destroyed hangars and billets, and several hits were also 
scored at Portsmouth harbour. Slight enemy forces dropped bombs in 
occupied territory without any results worth mentioning. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 
ITALO-GREEK WAR 

The Greek communiqué reported the continuation of the offensive, 
and the capture of fresh positions, despite strong counter-attacks. 
Heavy losses were inflicted and 150 prisoners taken, with a plentiful 
amount of material. The Giulia division was reported to have lost some 
thousands of dead and wounded, and the Athens radio stated that 
altogether about 1,120 prisoners had been taken (in addition to over 
1,000 the previous day) including General Giurati. The Press Ministry 
stated that the Blackshirts fired on the retreating front line when the 
Italian counter attacks were defeated. 

The R.A.F. reported attacks the previous day on troops and trans- 
port in Tepelini and on the Buzi road, hitting buildings and roads and 
starting two fires. 

The Italian communiqué reported the complete repulse, with heavy 
losses, of enemy attacks in the 11th Army sector, and the heavy bomb- 
ing of fortifications, batteries, troops, and important bases. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY 
A Malta communiqué reported a raid in which some damage was done 
to Government property, and one German bomber was destroyed. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo reported the vigorous pursuit of the Italians retreating 
from Burye and, in eastern Abyssinia, the capture of Gabre Darre by 
the forces advancing north from Fer Fer. 

The R.A.F. reported an attack on Tripoli harbour on the night of 
March 7, hitting the railway, and on aerodromes in Tripolitania. On 
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the Keren-Asmara road considerable damage was done, and troops in 
the Keren area were bombed. South African aircraft hit and destroyed 
two oil dumps south of Asmara. All the aircraft returned safely. 

Nairobi H.Q. announced the occupation of Dolo in the advance into’ 
Abyssinia up the Juba, and stated that the area to the Shibeli river 
had been cleared up. It estimated the enemy casualties in 3 weeks’ 
operations in Somaliland at 21,000. 

The German communiqué reported the bombing of armed units east 
of Alen el Gad, Cyrenaica. The Italian communiqué reported the 
dispersal of an enemy group in the Keren sector, and the bombing of 
motorized units and tanks in Somaliland. An enemy raid on a locality 
in Eritrea caused no victims or damage. 


QTHER THEATRES : 

The Admiralty announced that the cruiser Leander of the New 
Zealand squadron had caught and sunk in the Indian Ocean the 
Italian ship Ramb I, which had been operating as a raider and was 
flying the Red Ensign. One hundred officers and men were picked up. 


March 10th (Monday) 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry stated that London was the main target again 
during the night, several buildings being seriously damaged. There 
were some fatal casualties. A south coast town was also attacked for 
some hours and many fires started, but all were quickly got under con- 
trol. Some large buildings were hit and much damage done to property 
in various parts of the town, but the casualties were small. An evening 
bulletin reported activity over the Channel and south-east England. 
Damage was done in a town near the south coast, but no one was 
seriously injured. 

The operations against Germany included three offensive sweeps 
over the Channel and occupied France during the afternoon, from which 
one aircraft was missing. In the evening Boulogne was bombed. 

The German communiqué reported an attack on ‘objectives essential 
to the war effort in London, operating in several waves with great 
effect in spite of difficult weather’. Portsmouth dockyard was also 
attacked and large fires caused, and at aerodromes in the south of 
England hangars, etc., were destroyed. The enemy did not fly during 
the day or the previous night into Germany or occupied territory. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 

ITALO-GREEK WAR 

Semi-official reports stated that Greek attacks in the central sector 
were successful in driving the enemy out of strong positions 3,800 ft. 
high, despite the launching of a series of counter-attacks by strong 
forces, in which the Italians lost heavily. In one village large stores of 
food were captured. Enemy counter-attacks were also made in the 
northern and the coastal sectors but were all repulsed, and 300 prisoners 
taken. The ‘Italian main offensive was launched along a 25-mile front 
in the central sector. 
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The Press Ministry stated that Bottai, the Italian Minister of Educa. 
tion, had been killed while firing on his retreating troops, and that the 
battery commanded by Zanetti, the Minister of Corporations, had been 
wiped out. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY 

The Admiralty announced that an Italian cruiser of the Condottier; 
A class (5,069 tons) had been torpedoed by a submarine in the Mediter- 
ranean. 

A Malta communiqué reported that 3 enemy formations attacked the 
island from different sides during the day, one of them bombing and 
machine-gunning a seaplane base. Two raiders were destroyed, and 
another damaged. 

The Italian communiqué stated that German aircraft attacked 
Venezia airport, Malta, and destroyed 3 machines on the ground. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo reported that operations continued successfully, and 
Nairobi H.Q. announced the capture of Gabre Darre the previous day. 
The R.A.F. reported that Diredawa was bombed, and direct hits also 
scored on a train near the town and on Addagalla station. The Keren 
area was also attacked and, in Abyssinia, a village near Debra Marcos 
On the night of March 8 Tripoli harbour and aerodromes in Tripolitania 
were raided. All the aircraft returned safely. 

The Italian communiqué stated that armoured cars trying to appreach 
Jerabub were turned back by gun-fire, and aircraft bombed air and 
naval bases in Cyrenaica. Enemy raids on Harar and Diredawa 
caused no damage, and at the latter one raider was shot down. 


March 11 (Tuesday) 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry stated that Portsmouth was attacked for 6 hours 
during the night by bombers in waves, dropping thousands of fire 
bombs and many H.E., and starting several large fires. Nearly all, 
however, were put out or quickly checked. Two churches, an hotel, 
and a club were destroyed, and many offices and other buildings were 
damaged, including two shelters and a first aid post. The civilian 
damage done was considerable, but the casualties not heavy in view 
of the intensity of the raid. Seven of the raiders were shot down. The 
Ministry reported some activity over Kent during the day, mostly on 
the coastal areas; otherwise it was slight and there were no reports o! 
any bombs on land. One raider was shot down off the coast. A later 
communiqué announced the destruction in the night of an enemy ‘plane 
over its aerodrome in France. 

Operations against Germany included a night attack on Cologne 
starting large fires near the Hohenzollern Bridge and in factories and 
goods ‘yards and causing several explosions; also on Boulogne, Le 
Havre, and other harbours. One aircraft was missing. Coastal Com- 
mand aircraft bombed Cherbourg and Brest, one failing to return, and 
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one fighter did not return from a series of offensive patrols over aero- 
dromes in France. 

The German communiqué reported a long attack on Portsmouth, 
-ausing vast destruction in the harbour and workshops. An aerodrome 
was also bombed, and hangars and quarters destroyed. The enemy 
dropped bombs on a town in Western Germany in the night. No 
military targets were hit, but houses and a hospital were severely 
damaged and a number of civilians killed or injured. 





NAVAL OPERATIONS ; 
The Admiralty announced that the destroyer Holderness had 
destroyed a night raiding bomber without sustaining damage herself. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 

ITALO-GREEK WAR 

The Greek communiqué reported continued enemy attacks, which 
were all repulsed with considerable losses, and the capture of 450 
prisoners, including three senior officers. The R.A.F. reported very 
successful attacks the previous day on transport and camps on the 
Glava-Buzi road, in collaboration with Greek ground forces. All the 
aircraft returned safely. 

The Italian communiqué reported patrol actions in the 9th Army 
sector, and local infantry action by the 11th Army. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY 

Malta reported an attack the previous day, but there were no R.A.F. 
casualties. A.A. fire probably destroyed several enemy fighters. 

The Italian communiqué reported bombing Valetta, and said German 
aircraft seriously damaged 2 seaplanes in a dive attack on a base in 
Malta. A German communiqué reported repeated attacks on Valetta 
and the Luca aerodrome, causing heavy destruction. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo announced the capture of the Afodu escarpment and 
progress towards Asosa, and the capture by patriots of Dambacha, in 
their advancestowards Debra Marcos. In the south, the forces from 
Somaliland had taken many hundreds more prisoners; also a resident 
commissioner and his staff. The R.A.F. reported a heavy raid on 
Harar on March 8, destroying barracks, etc., and attacks on workshops 
on the Decamere road near Teclesan and the railway near Habi Mantel. 
In the Keren area gun positions and a bridge on the Asmara road were 
bombed, and a petrol dump near Asmara destroyed. At Asosa 2 air- 
craft on the ground were destroyed. All the aircraft returned safely. 
Enemy raids on aerodromes near Port Said and Ismailia in the night 
did no damage. 

A later bulletin announced raids on Tripoli the previous night, 
causing a large fire and explosions on the jetty, and on an aerodrome 
in Tripolitania, destroying 2 aircraft and damaging others. All the 
aircraft returned safely. 

The Italian communiqué stated that a new attack on Jerabub was 
repulsed, and in Cyrenaica German ‘planes set enemy tanks on fire. 
Italian fighters shot down a bomber. In East Africa, on the northern 
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front, aircraft amen a column of motor vehicles, setting about 3) 
on fire. Enemy aircraft attempting to raid an aerodrome were driven 
back by Italian fighters and one destroyed. 

The German communiqué reported the bombing and entation of 
several armoured cars near Agedabia. 


March 12 (Wednesday) 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS. 

The Air Ministry stated that aircraft crossed the coast the previous 
night apd penetrated in fair numbers to the Midlands and some north- 
western counties, dropping bombs at a number of points, but damage 
was not heavy. In one north-western district some buildings were set 
on fire, but all the fires were out before daybreak. A few isolated inci- 
dents occurred in other districts. The attacks ceased about midnight, 
and casualties were few. An evening bulletin reported only a few bombs 
in east Kent, which caused no casualties. 

Operations against Germany included a night attack on Kiel, causing 
heavy explosions and a large fire, Bremerhaven, and two aerodromes 
in North-West Germany. During the previous day an oil storage plant 
at Rotterdam and a factory near Utrecht were attacked. Two enemy 
aircraft were destroyed by patrols. No British aircraft were missing. 

The German communiqué reported the bombing during the night of 
factories essential to the war effort at Birmingham and docks, etc., in 
London and Southampton. In the day aerodromes in southern England 
and Portsmouth harbour were attacked. The enemy dropped bombs on 
some places in northern Germany, killing some civilians and causing 
slight material damage. 


BRITAIN, GERMANY, AND ITALY 
ITALO-GREEK WAR 

The Greek communiqué stated that during the day and the previous 
night the enemy had continued his efforts, but all his attacks had been 
repelled with considerable loss. Local operations resulted in the capture 
of 200 prisoners. 

The Press Ministry stated that the enemy launched ‘six successive 
attacks in the central sector the previous day, but all were broken, and 
in one case only 187 men survived, and all were captured. 

The R.A.F. again bombed the Glava-Buzi road, and also intercepted 
a large formation of enemy fighters and shot down at least 5. All the 
aircraft returned safely. 

The Italian communiqué reported the repulse of attacks in the Voyussa 
sector with the capture of prisoners and material; also repeated air 
attacks throughout the 24 hours on bases, fortifications, troops, etc. 
Two aircraft were shot down in air fights, and 2 Italian lost. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY 

Malta reported a raid on the night of March 10, causing some damage. 
Two raiders were shot down. 

R.A.F. H.Q. announced that heavy raids were made on Rhodes on 
the nights of March 10 and 11, the aerodromes at Calato, Maritza, and 
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Kattarina being bombed, several large fires started, and aircraft on the 
eround damaged. All the aircraft returned safely. 

' The Admiralty announced that a submarine in the Mediterranean 
had sunk a heavily laden Italian transport of the Sicilia class of 9,646 
tons. 

The German communiqué reported direct hits on military installations 
in Malta by heavy bombers, and the Italians stated that German air- 
craft bombed Malta on the night of March 10. The Italian communiqué 
stated that raids on air bases at Rhodes wounded one person and caused 
some damage. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Caigo reported the successful development of operations in all 
areas in Abyssinia, and in Somaliland the occupation of Dagga Bur on 
March 10. Enemy losses since the crossing of the Juba were estimated 
at 31,000, and 46 field guns, 12 coastal defence guns, and 8 A.A. guns 
had been captured; also 345,000 gallons of petrol, 2,000 gallons of avia- 
tion spirit, 3,000 tons of rice, 7,000 tons of sugar, and 850 tons of 
margarine. The Patriot forces reported the arrival of more deserters 
in their lines during their advance beyond Dambacha. 

The R.A.F. reported attacks on transport on the Harar-Jijiga road, 
and the destruction of a bomber on Jijiga aerodrome. 

It was ascertained that in the attack on a Tripolitania aerodrome on 
March 10 5 enemy aircraft were destroyed. All the aircraft returned 
safely. 

The Italian communiqué reported a raid on Tripoli on the night of 
March 10, causing slight damage but no victims. In the Keren sector 
an enemy position was captured and the British garrison put to flight. 
The air force bombed the enemy in the Somaliland sector, starting 
large fires. Enemy raids on some points in Eritrea caused no damage 
worth mentioning. 


March 13 (Thursday) 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry stated that the enemy made a large scale raid in 
the night, attacking Merseyside in force. Damage and casualties bore 
no relation to the scale of the attack, and very little was achieved 
beyond serious damage to private houses. There were isolated inci- 
dents in other areas. Nine raiders were shot down. Three communiqués 
during the evening and night announced that in the morning some 
aircraft crossed the south-east coast and were intercepted and 2 shot 
down. A few bombs were dropped, but caused no casualties. Just 
after noon an enemy bomber crossed the south coast and was shot down, 
and later a single aircraft dropped bombs at a place in north Scotland. 
There were no casualties. 

Operations against Germany included attacks by new and powerful 
bombers on many objectives from Berlin to Boulogne. Many large 
fires were caused in Berlin, especially in railway yards, and direct hits 
were scored on very important industrial targets at Bremen. At 
Hamburg large fires were started in the shipyards and factories, and at 
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Boulogne in the docks. Schipol aerodrome and other objectives jn 
Holland were also bombed. Coastal Command aircraft made many 
offensive reconnaissances, bombed an aerodrome in Norway, torpedoed 
a destroyer off Jutland, and attacked supply ships and other vessels at 
Ijmuiden and Ostend. From all the operations 5 aircraft were missing. 
The News Service described the Bomber Command attacks as the 
heaviest blows so far struck against Germany. The fires started jp 
Berlin caused a glow visible for 100 miles, and many explosions 
followed a fire at a railway junction. At Bremen bombs burst over the 
whole area of a very important plant for the manufacture of war 
material, causing an immense explosion in the centre. An enemy 
fighter attempting to intercept was shot down. Fires started at 
Hamburg in the shipyards were visible over 70 miles away. 

During the day bombers attacked Calais aerodrome, hitting aircraft 
on the ground, and fighters on patrol over northern France destroyed 
an enemy fighter. } 

The German communiqué stated that throughout the night several 
hundred bombers in waves attacked Liverpool and Birkenhead har- 
bours with great success, and set several ships on fire. Smaller forma- 
tions bombed military targets and factories in southern England and in 
Scotland. During the day hangars and barracks at a southern England 
aerodrome were destroyed. In the night the enemy dropped many 
bombs in the North German coastal region and Berlin. In residential 
quarters a number of buildings, including churches and hospitals, were 
damaged. Inconsiderable damage was done to one industrial plant. 
Some civilians were killed and injured. Ten of the raiders were de- 
stroyed and the enemy lost 3 other aircraft during the day. Six German 
aircraft were missing. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS , 
The Admiralty announced the loss of the auxiliary vessel Manistee. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 
ITALO-GREEK WAR 

The R.A.F. reported further raids on the Glava-Buzi road. 

The Greek destroyer Psara sank an Italian submarine in the Aegean 
which attempted to attack a convoy. The Ministry of Marine an- 
nounced that the hospital ship Socrates, though plainly marked, was 
attacked the previous day by an Italian seaplane, but only slightly 
damaged by bomb fragments. The Press Ministry stated that the 
Italians had been making repeated attempts to regain the height of 
4,800 feet captured by the Greeks in the offensive begun by them on 
March 7, and at intervals their tanks made desperate sorties on the Viosa 
(Aoos) but many of them were captured or destroyed. During the day 
the Italians made three main attacks, all of which were broken, the 
Greeks holding their fire until the enemy were at point-blank range. 
Waves of bombers flew overhead in support, but were dealt with by 
Allied aircraft, which dispersed them time after time. 

The Italian communiqué reported the repulse with heavy losses of 
further Greek attacks on both sides of the Viosa Valley, and the 
bombing of an important enemy naval base. 
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MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY 

The R.A.F. reported a heavy attack on Rhodes on the night of 
March 12, scoring direct hits on the aerodromes at Maritza, Calato, and 
Kappabia, and starting a fire visible 20 miles away. At Scarpento 
explosions and a fire were caused. All the aircraft returned safely. 

Malta was raided on the night of March 11, and some damage done. 
There were no R.A.F. casualties, but 21 civilians were killed. On the 
next night one raider dropped some bombs, all falling in the sea. 

The Italian communiqué reported the night bombing of port installa- 
tions at Valetta by both German and Italian aircraft. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo stated that the advance in Somaliland continued in all 
sectors, and a Nairobi communiqué announced the capture of Javello 
by patriot forces, who were working in co-operation with the Kenya 
forces from Dolo in following up the enemy’s retreat. An Arab dhow 
approaching Mogadishu with a cargo for the Italians was captured. 
The R.A.F. reported attacks by South African aircraft on Asmara 
aerodrome, hangars at Decamere, military targets at Assab, and oil 
dumps; also machine-gun attacks on goods trains on the Keren- 
Asmara railway on March 11. All the aircraft returned safely. 

The Italian communiqué reported the bombing of naval and air bases 
in Cyrenaica, and German raids on British camps and motor columns. 
Enemy raids on several centres in Eritrea caused no damage. 


March 14 (Friday) 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 

AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry announced that enemy activity during the night 
was on a large scale and widespread, and heavy attacks were made 
on Clydeside. Industrial buildings, a school, a hospital, and many 
houses were damaged, and several fires started, but they were fought 
with determination, and all put out or controlled by the early hours. 
Several fires were also started in a town in the north-east, but were soon 
controlled. The chief damage was to dwelling houses. Merseyside was 
sharply attacked, the most serious damage being to a residential 
district. Casualties on Clydeside were serious, but not heavy elsewhere. 
Thirteen enemy bombers were destroyed, 11 by fighters. An evening 
bulletin reported very few aircraft over the country during daylight, 
and no bombing. One bomber was shot down off the Welsh coast. 

Operations against Germany included the heaviest attack yet made 
on Hamburg, where many fires were caused in the shipyards, docks, 
warehouses, and other targets, and raids on oil tanks at Rotterdam, 
the docks at Bremen and Emden, and two aerodromes in Holland. 
Coastal Command aircraft carried out many flights, sinking a supply 
ship off the Frisian Islands, and scoring a direct hit on another off the 
Norwegian coast. Six aircraft were missing. 

The Admiralty announced the almost certain destruction of an enemy 
bomber by the trawler Milford Queen on March 13. 

The German communiqué reported a long and heavy attack in the 
night on the Glasgow shipyards, warehouses, and food stores, causing 
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fires which merged into a sea of flame. Other strong formations bombed 
plant and raw material stores at Liverpool and Hull. The enemy 
attacked several localities in North-West Germany, notably Hamburg. 
Damage to industrial and harbour works was not appreciable, but in 
residential districts several buildings including two hospitals, were 
destroyed or severely damaged. There were dead and injured among 
civilians, especially in the hospitals. Nine of the raiders were shot 
down, and in air fighting during the day over the British south coast 
6 Spitfires were destroyed. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 
ITALO-GREEK WAR 

The Greek communiqué reported continued violent enemy attacks in 
the central sector, supported by many aircraft. They failed despite 
considerable losses, and the Greeks counter-attacked and took prisoners 
among whom was Prof. Pellegrini, member of the Fascist Grand 
Council. 

The Press Ministry stated that the Italians had been attacking all 
day on a 17-mile front, but had achieved nothing, despite very heavy 
losses. About 5 divisions had been completely disorganized since they 
began their offensive on March 9, and half the men put out of action. 

The R.A.F. stated that fighter formations on patrol in the Tepelini- 
Klisura area the previous day met a formation of enemy bombers 
escorted by over 50 fighters, shot down 15 bombers, and severely 
damaged several others, with no loss themselves. On the night of 
March 12 Valona aerodrome and Saseno Island were bombed, and 
considerable damage done. 

The Italian communiqué reported local activity in the sector of the 
11th Army, and stated that the previous morning enemy aircraft 
attempted a torpedo attack on vessels at Valona. Intercepted by 
violent A.A. fire only 2 of them were able to carry out their attacks, 
but both were brought down. One merchant ship was damaged. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY 

The Italian communiqué stated that.British aircraft bombed some 
villages and a convent in Rhodes on the night of March 12, killing 2 and 
injuring 2 natives. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo stated that patriot forces had reached the outskirts of 
Debra Marcos, while the troops advancing along the Mendi road had 
occupied Asosa. Nairobi H.Q. stated that operations in Somaliland 
were rapidly ending with the capture or surrender of the last remnants 
of the enemy. 

The R.A.F. reported a heavy raid on Tripoli on the night of March 12, 
causing fires and explosions in the naval basin and the quays. At 
Zlitene, east of Tripoli, the road and military buildings were attacked. 
In Eritrea raids were made on transport, railway and road bridges, 
troops, etc. All the aircraft returned safely. 

The Italian communiqué stated that Tripoli had been raided in the 
night, causing slight damage. 
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March 15 (Saturday) 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry stated that enemy activity in the night was spread 
over most parts of the country. The Clyde was again attacked, and 
damage done to offices and houses. Some people were killed and many 
injured in a block of flats, which was destroyed, but otherwise casualties 
were not heavy. A town in north-east England was attacked and shops 
and industrial premises damaged. Fires were started but all were 
brought under control. Damage was done at several other places, but 
casualties were not numerous. Five raiders were destroyed. 

Operations against Germany included a heavy night raid on Gel- 
senkirchen, where bombs burst over the whole area of the oil plants 
and caused many large fires, Diisseldorf, where many factories were 
hit, and Rotterdam, where oil tanks were set alight. Coastal Command 
aircraft attacked shipping, docks, and aerodromes at several places on 
the coast from Norway to Brest, and the Fighter Command, on patrol, 
destroyed an aircraft and damaged others on an aerodrome, and attacked 
buildings, ground defences, etc. Two aircraft were missing. 

The German communiqué reported another attack on Glasgow, “with 
shattering results’, and one on Sheffield, causing big fires in the steel 
works. Tilbury Docks, Plymouth, and Southampton were also bombed, 
and war works in Leeds set on fire. Weak enemy forces dropped bombs 
in the night on various places in Western Germany. The damage done 
to industrial plant was slight. A few civilians were killed. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 
ITALO-GREEK WAR 

The Greek communiqué reported a renewal of the violent attacks in 
the central sector, supported by numerous aircraft. They all failed, 
and the Greeks captured a few prisoners in a counter-attack. 

The R.A.F. reported an engagement the previous day with a very 
large formation of bombers escorted by fighters in the Klisura area, in 
which 8 of the enemy were destroyed and others so severely damaged 
that it was unlikely they could reach their base. Two British fighters 
were lost, but the pilots were saved. On the previous day 2 Italian 
bombers were shot down by A.A. fire. 

The Italian communiqué reported local actions in the 11th Army 
sector, and repeated bombing of enemy roads, positions, batteries, 
etc., on the night of March 13. Four enemy aircraft were shot down in 
air fights, and 2 Italians were missing. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo stated that operations by patriot forces in Abyssinia 
continued to develop successfully in the central, western, and southern 
districts of the country. The R.A.F. stated that South African air- 
craft destroyed a number of transport cars on the Keren-Asmara 
road, and bombers attacked enemy positions. In the Agheila area on 
March 11 four unidentified aircraft were destroyed by A.A. fire. No 
British aircraft were lost. 

The Italian communiqué reported the repulse of an attack on Jerabub, 
and actions of the enemy air force against Keren and another locality 
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in Eritrea. Between Gorahai and Dagga Bur aircraft bombed British 
motor-transported troops. 


March 16 (Sunday) 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry reported a raid on London during the night, but 
not on a large scale. Houses were damaged in several districts, but all 
the fires were out by the early morning. Many of the casualties, which 
were not heavy, resulted from one incident. Bombs were also dropped 
in the Home Counties and in the south and south-east, and a few in the 
Midlands. Damage was nowhere heavy. One raider was destroyed. 
An evening bulletin stated “‘nothing to report’. 

Operations against Germany included another heavy attack on 
Diisseldorf, and one on Lorient harbour. 

The German communiqué reported attacks by a strong formation on 
objectives in London and southern England, including aerodromes 
and harbour facilities. Small enemy forces dropped a few bombs in the 
western frontier district in the night. No military damage was done. 
In a prison camp two Frenchmen were wounded. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 
The Admiralty announced the loss of the submarine Snapper. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 
ITALO-GREEK WAR 

An official statement issued in Athens on the battle which began on 
March 9 stated that it had continued until that day, the enemy employ- 
ing 7 divisions, a special legion of Blackshirts, 3 independent regiments 
of picked men, and 8 other battalions. The attack was on a front of 
only 20 miles, and the main effort was directed against a sector only 
24 miles wide, from the northern extremity of the Trebesina range to 
the village of Boumbessi. 

Greek counter-attacks followed each attack, and over 3,000 prisoners 
were captured, including many senior officers. 

The R.A.F. reported attacks the previous day on aerodromes at 
Berat and Valona, setting a petrol dump on fire and destroying 4 
aircraft on the ground. 

The Italian communiqué reported the capture of arms and prisoners 
by the 11th Army. An enemy naval base was bombed. Valona was 
raided the previous day and slight damage caused. One raider was 
shot down. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo announced that Belgian troops participated in the 
capture of Asosa. In southern Abyssinia the advance continued 
Nairobi H.Q. reported progress far along the roads to Jigiga and to 
Neghelli respectively. The R.A.F. reported attacks on troops and gun 
positions in the Keren area, and on transport on the road to Asmara. 
A long train was set on fire, followed by frequent explosions. South 
African aircraft destroyed 8 enemy planes at Diredawa the previous 
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dav, and Diredawa was bombed on the night of March 14. All the 
aircraft returned safely. 

The Italian communiqué reported a violent enemy attack the previous 
day along the whole Keren front, which was repulsed with heavy losses 
at all points. A British ‘plane was shot down. Raids on Diredawa 
caused no damage. 

The German communiqué reported air attacks on motor columns 
and on troops*near Agedabia. 


March 17 (Monday) 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
4IR OPERATIONS 
The Air Ministry stated in the morning that Bristol was attacked 
luring the night for some hours, and considerable damage done, but 
all fires were under control by the early morning. The casualties 
included people killed, most of them when a public shelter was hit. 


One raider was destroyed. 


An evening bulletin reported very little activity during the day, 
though a few aircraft crossed the coasts of Kent and north-east 
Scotland. The casualties at Bristol were stated to be rather heavier 
than was first estimated. 

The German communiqué reported attacks on important targets in 
the south of England, in which the docks at Bristol, Avonmouth, and 
Portsmouth were effectively bombed. The enemy flew over Germany 
and occupied territory neither by day nor by night. 


ITALO-GREEK WAR 

The Greek communiqué reported only artillery action. Estimates of 
the Italian losses in the seven days made in Athens gave them as 
48,000 men, out of 120,000 engaged. 

The R.A.F. reported a raid on an aerodrome and other targets at 
Tirana the previous day, over 10 tons of bombs being dropped, and 
direct hits scored on hangars and other military buildings. A number 
of aircraft on the ground were destroyed. Valona aerodrome was also 
bombed. An enemy seaplane was shot down near Corfu. One British 
aircraft was missing. 

The Italian communiqué reported “normal patrol and _ artillery 
activity’, and the bombing of enemy troops. British aircraft raided an 
air base; fighters promptly intervened and shot down a bomber. 
On the night of March 14 a British aircraft torpedoed a hospital ship 
awaiting its load of wounded at Valona. The losses were slight. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo announced the capture of important heights in positions 
covering Keren and, in Abyssinia, progress in all sectors. Berbera was 
captured the previous day, by a combined operation of aircraft, 
armoured cars, and warships.» Enemy aerodromes had been heavily 
raided from the previous night onward, a particularly heavy attack 
being made on Diredawa. Naval units silenced the shore batteries, 
and landed troops, which met with little resistance. Casualties were 
very slight. 
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The R.A.F. reported a heavy attack on the night of March 15 op 
Castel Benito and Makina aerodromes in Tripolitania, blowing up 
an ammunition dump at the former and destroying at least 4 aircraft 
on the ground at the latter, besides damaging many others and starting 
several fires and explosions. Very heavy raids were made on positions 
round Keren on March 15 and 16, and roads, railways, transport, and 
troops machine-gunned as well as bombed. One aircraft was missing. 

Nairobi H.Q. announced the destruction by South African aircraft 
of 11 enemy aircraft and the damaging of 7 more on March 13 and 15. 
Two aircraft were missing, but the pilots were saved. 

The Italian communiqué stated that the battle in the Keren area 
flared up again very violently. The enemy continuously renewed his 
attacks, which were repulsed everywhere. 


CHRONOLOGY 


ALGERIA 


March 16.—General Weygand and Admiral Abrial inspected the 
French Foreign Legion at Oran. 


AUSTRALIA 

March 10.—Staff talks with New Zealand began in Melbourne. 

March 12.—The Acting Premier announced that a contingent of 
the A.I.F. from the U.K. had arrived in the Middle East, after receiving 
intensive training with famous British regiments. 

March 14.—Mr. Kawai, the new Japanese Minister, presented his 
credentials to the Governor General, and conveyed the Emperor’s best 
wishes for the well-being of the King and the prosperity of Australia. 
He said the Emperor earnestly desired that the friendship long existing 
between Australia and Japan should be cultivated to the full. 

Lord Gowrie said the Government regarded the exchange of Ministers 
as of great significance in the light of the common interest in the 
preservation of amicable relations between countries in the Pacific. 


BELGIUM 

March 6.—Reports of large fires in petrol depéts in Antwerp and of 
the destruction of a rubber factory reached Belgians outside the 
country. 


BULGARIA 

March 4.—The British Minister notified the American Minister that 
the British Government would break off relations with Bulgaria the 
next day, and asked him to protect British interests. 

The Government intimated to the Belgian, Dutch, and Polish Min- 
isters that they no longer recognized their missions. 

March 5.—The British Minister informed the Prime Minister in ,the 
morning that British diplomatic relations with the country were at an 
end. He handed him a Note which pointed out that, according to M. 
Filoff’s statement, the German Government had declared that the pres- 
ence of their troops was temporary, and that their task was to safe- 
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guard peace and tranquillity in the Balkans. The British Govern- 
ment were not aware that such peace and tranquillity had ever been 
threatened or disturbed by any Power which was not a party to the 
Tripartite Pact, and they considered that the pretext advanced by the 
German Government was a specious one, designed, in accordance 
with the usual German practice, to mask an ulterior aggressive aim. 

It was clear that Germany’s aim was to menace and, if necessary, 
attack Greece. The Bulgarian Government had facilitated the realiza- 
tion of that aim; and had gone so far as to proceed to a large measure 
of mobilization. “‘The British Government can only conclude from 
that’, it added “‘that the Bulgarian Government, so far from desiring 
to maintain neutrality in the conflict are now prepared actively to co- 
operate with Germany”’. If more evidence were needed of the extent of 
this cooperation it was only necessary to refer to the action of the Bul- 
garian Government on March 4 in breaking off diplomatic relations 
with Poland, Belgium, and the Netherlands. 

It was a matter of indifference to the British Government what 
steps Bulgaria might take for the protection of the country, but Great 
Britain was at war with Germany, and ‘‘the presence, in ever-increasing 
force, of German troops on Bulgarian territory, combined with the 
growing subservience of the Bulgarian Government to German policy, 
is in the opinion of the British Government incompatible with the 
maintenance of British diplomatic representation in Bulgaria’. 

Gestapo officials were reported to have established headquarters in 
Sofia. 

March 6.—The King and the Prime Minister received Field-Marshal 
List. The greater part of the Bulgarian Army was believed to be concen- 
trated on the Turkish frontier, on Germany’s orders. 

March 10.—The British Minister left Sofia for Istanbul. General 
Zhekoff, formerly Chief of Staff, was reported to have said recently to a 
gathering of students, ‘“‘As Bulgarians we rejoice that we are living in 
stirring times, after which will come the realization of our national 
ideals”’. 

Reports from Belgian and other diplomats leaving the country gave 
the number of German troops as about 200,000, of whom one-third 
were near the Turkish frontier. 

March 11.—The Government were reported to have agreed to a Ger- 
man demand that the army should be demobilized. Reports from 
Greek sources stated that at ceremonies in the last few days round war 
memorials German officers had made speeches asserting that the 
Treaty of Neuilly was dead, and that the German Army would satisfy 
Bulgaria’s territorial claims. 

German naval officers were reported to be in Sofia. 


CANADA 

March 10.—The Minister of Munitions announced a plan for organ- 
izing the country into industrial zones, each with a committee, co- 
operating with the Department of Munitions and Supplies, for harness- 
ing all possible industrial resources to the needs of the war programme. 

Unofficial estimates of the number of men in the Empire Air Training 
schools gave it as 10,000 enrolled as air crews, with a further 15 to 20 
thousand to be enrolled during the year. Fifty schools were in operation 
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and 33 would be opened soon, and some 70 training centres were turnin 
out over 6,000 ground mechanics annually for the R.C.A.F., and be. 
tween 12,000 and 15,000 for the Militia. 

March 11.—The Minister of Defence told Parliament that the Canad. 
ian contribution to the war effort was based on an “‘all-out”’ policy, and 
the programme for 1941 included the dispatch overseas of 4 major 
groups—the balance of the troops of the Canadian Corps, and Third 
Division, the Army Tank Brigade, and the new Canadian Armoured 
Division. 

The Minister of Munitions stated that they were shipping to Britain 
15 Hurricanes a week and Hampden bombers in good quantities, and 
the shipments would increase progressively. 


CHINA . 

March 5.—The Government and the Communist Party were under- 
stood to have agreed on the appointment of a special committee of the 
National People’s Political Council to investigate their differences re- 
garding the Communist Armies. 

March 6.—Chiang Kai-shek, speaking in Chungking, reaffirmed his 
determination to continue the war, declaring that their financial and 
food situations were sound. China still maintained a 60 per cent cash 
reserve for her note issue, and there was no real shortage of food. 

March 8.—Chiang Kai-shek addressed the National People’s Council, 
meeting in Chungking, and accused the Communists of using the national 
crisis to establish a private army with the object of threatening the 
forces fighting against Japan and of trying to secure political control of 
the country. 

Their activities had delayed a Chinese counter-attack, and irregular 
activities by them for the past 2 years had made it necessary for the 
Government to concentrate large forces in the north-west and south- 
west provinces to ensure the security of the Chinese bases in the rear. 
The demands they had recently put forward were unacceptable, since 
they provided for the restoration of the New Fourth Army and for a 
privileged position for the Party. There could not be two Governments 
in the country. 


SINO-JAPANESE WAR 


SouTH CHINA 


March 5.—The Japanese announced the occupation of all the ports 
from Pakhoi, west of Hainan, to Kwanghoi. They had also consolidated 
their hold on Bias Bay, and established a small naval base. 

March 7.—The japanese announced that their column advancing 
from Towshan had joined up with one from Chungshan. 

March 10.—The Japanese evacuated Pakhoi, Puichew, Yeungkong, 
Tinpak, and Shuitung, announcing, in Canton, that the object of de- 
stroying Chinese transport bases had been achieved. They did not 
evacuate the Toishan area, near Macao, where they controlled the whole 
of the Sunning railway. 


CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 
March 5.—Dr. Benes broadcast a message to the Czech people warn- 
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ing them against making any concessions to the Germans, who would 
then claim that the Czechs had voluntarily accepted the régime of the 
Protectorate. From the end of the coming summer Britain would de- 
finitely take the offensive on all points and Germany would be forced on 
the defensive. This no dictatorial power could endure. Nazism would 
soon seek to conclude an indecisive peace, offer concessions, and try to 
make some agreement with the Allies to end the war. 


EGYPT 

March 6.—Mr. Eden, Sir John Dill, General Smuts, General van 
Ryneveld, and the Foreign Minister of Iraq arrived in Cairo. 

‘March 7.—General Smuts left for Kenya after conferring with Mr. 
Eden, Sir John Dill, and General Wavell. 

March 8.—Mr. Eden received the Foreign Minister of Iraq and Sheikh 
Mohamed el Idrissi, head of the Senussi. 

March 10.—The Prime Minister told the press that he had discussed 
economic and political questions with Mr. Eden and that their talks had 
been conducted in an atmosphere of mutual friendship and under- 
standing. He said Mr. Eden had thanked Egypt for her help, and he, 
on his side, had expressed thanks for Britain’s valuable help to her ally. 

The Defence Minister entertained General Dill and General Wavell. 

March 11.—Mr. Eden conferred in Cairo with General Dill, General 
Wavell, Admiral Cunningham, and Air Marshal Longmore. 

The Finance Committee of the Chamber approved a project under 
which foreign business firms in the country would be compelled to em- 


ploy 50 per cent of Egyptians on their clerical staffs, paying them 50 
per cent of the total salary bill, and 90 per cent of Egyptian labourers, 
with 90 per cent of the wages. The Prime Minister received Mr. Eden, 
who was understood to have raised the question of this discrimination 
against foreigners. 


EIRE 


March 4.—It was officially announced that the Minister for the Co- 
ordination of Defence Measures was leaving for the United States the 
next day to examine the possibilities of buying arms and supplies. 

March 7.—The Minister of Supplies warned the country that they 
were facing an economic crisis of the first magnitude, and said every 
class would have to cooperate to the extent of considerable personal 
sacrifice. Wheat would be very scarce till the next harvest, and there 
was no hope of getting petrol and oil from abroad. Unemployment 
would increase because of shortages which were becoming more evident. 
The paramount question was to maintain their defences; ‘“we cannot 
hope’”’, he said, ‘‘toresist unaided a determined attack by a major Power 
but we can put ourselves into such a position of defensive strength 
that the potential invader will consider whether the advantages to be 
gained by attack are worth the effort”. 

March 8.—Mr. de Valera received Col. Donovan. 

March 12.—It was officially stated that bombs were dropped from 
a German aircraft near Carndonagh, Co. Donegal, in the morning, but 
no damage was done. Also that a British aircraft came down in the 
sea near Galway, and 2 of the crew who baled out were interned. 
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March 15.—It was announced that a British aircraft had come down 
in the sea off Dublin the previous evening, and the pilot, who was 
uninjured, was rescued. - 


FINLAND 

March 16.—It was announced that a reconstruction loan of 1,00 
million marks had been fully subscribed within 4 weeks, thousands of 
small investors having contributed their life savings. 





FRANCE 

March 4.—Admiral Darlan arrived in Paris and saw Laval. He was 
reported, as Foreign Minister, to be issuing many visas to German 
officers applying for permission to visit Africa. 

March 5.—General Weygand arrived in Vichy. 

March 6.—Reports from American sources stated that the Govem- 
ment had agreed to the conditions proposed by Japan for the settle. 
ment of the dispute with Thailand in the hope that, by giving up a part 
of Indo-China in the north which would give Thailand a border on 
China, France might save most of Cambodia. This might satisfy Japan, 
though possibly not Thailand. (See also Japan.) 

March 7.—Admiral Darlan arrived back in Vichy and saw General 
Weygand and Marshal Pétain. Reports were current in Vichy that 
Laval, at the time of his dismissal, had not only consented to put 
Marseilles and Toulon at the disposal of the Axis Fleet, but also 
Bizerta. The Vichy correspondent of a Swiss paper sent a message point- 
ing out that the French Government had beyond the seas a powerful 
Fleet, and that the Germans had to take into account the feelings of 
African France. ‘““Nobody’’, he said, “ignores the fact that the de Gaulle 
movement is very favourably welcomed in the Empire as a whole, and 
that the authority of Marshal Pétain and General Weygand alone 
prevented the whole of oversea France taking Britain’s part.”’ 

March 9.—A Vichy communiqué reported a conference between 
Admiral Darlan, General Weygand, General Huntziger, Admiral Platon 
(Colonial Secretary) and General Bergeret (Secretary for Air). The possible 
defence of the African Empire against an outside attack was ‘‘an object 
of special attention’’, and it was confirmed that, ‘“‘in conformity with 
the commitments entered into by Marshal Pétain and within the frame- 
work of the Armistice terms this defence will be energetically assured by 
French forces alone against all aggressors’’. 

March 10.—The Governor-General of Algeria, Admiral Abrial, arrived 
in Vichy and saw Marshal Pétain. Admiral Darlan told American 
correspondents, in the presence of Marshal Pétain, that ‘‘Germans are 
more generous and more understanding of the needs of humanity than 
the English’, because they had released 2 million quintals of wheat 
out of 2,700,000 quintals which had been requisitioned for the German 
Army. He also said, ‘If the British continue this blockade, which | 
consider imbecile, I shall be obliged to ask permission to provide arms 
and protection for our merchantmen. I will let nothing stand in the 
way of the feeding of the French people”. However, in the hope of a 
better understanding with Britain, he would not protect food ships for 
the next few weeks. 

He added that he had told Admiral Leahy the previous evening that 
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he considered the blockade of Germany useless, and that a few boatloads 
of wheat would not affect the outcome of the war. The Secretary of 
Food Supply told the correspondents that 5 million quintals of wheat 
from the U.S.A. were needed for the unoccupied Zone. The 1940 
harvest totalled only 42 million quintals, as against a normal total of 
75 million. 

Marshal Pétain said the French were the biggest bread eaters in the 
world. The normal ration was one pound daily; now it was half a 
pound, and if America did not help them immediately it must be 
reduced to 5 ounces. 

A Government spokesman said that, with the capture of the Ville de 
Majunga south of Cape Town, the number of French merchantmen seized 
by the British since the Armistice reached 108. These seizures were in- 
excusable, and could have no influence on the outcome of the war. 

It was announced in Vichy that all the gold of the Bank of France 
was sent to Martinique in June, 1940. (It amounted to $1,000 million). 

Large numbers of Jews were reported to have arrived in the country 
from Germany during December and to have been placed in concentra- 
tion camps in unoccupied territory. 

The Montpellier wireless in unoccupied France, referring to the 
food situation said “the British are starving us and are playing 
all kinds of other dirty tricks on us. We should not be ashamed of 
drawing inspiration from Germany’s achievements. We have 2 million 
war prisoners in Germany. Which is the best solution to adopt so that 
they return quickly, so that work be resumed, so that peace terms 
should be the least severe possible, so that the life of France’s future 


' generations should be safeguarded? We know very well what the 


answer is. Let those who repeat the tall stories of the B.B.C. remember 
it. If you want to obtain concessions from Germany you must act fairly 


| towards her, and cooperate in the new order’”’. 


March 12.—It was learnt that firms in unoccupied France were 
making aeroplane parts, sections of tanks, aluminium fittings, motor 
boats and munitions of various kinds for the Germans. The Renault 
and Citroén works in Paris were working for Germany on engines, 
spare parts, and motors by authorization of the Vichy Government. 
Also that German and Italian commissions were at Marseilles and other 
ports to see that cargoes unloaded were sent to Germany. 

March 13.—Statement by the British Ministry of Economic Warfare. 
(See Great Britain.) 

March 14.—The food situation was reported to be serious in both 
occupied and unoccupied France, and a report was current that in 
Paris potatoes were being sold at cost price by the German authorities, 
who had requisitioned them, but found that they were too bad to send 
to Germany. 

De Brinon gave an interview to a Bordeaux paper in which he was 
reported to have said that it was no longer a secret that the R.A.F. 
was bombing their coast towns, and added “Our country desires only to 
live at peace with its neighbours. It is true that to collaborate loyally 
with our enemies of yesterday in no way sgnifies for men of good will 
that they must become enemies of their former allies. France, however, 
remains, in spite of everything, a great Power whose duty it is to 
maintain respect for her rights and to defend her interests. . . Franco- 
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German collaboration will, without any doubt, lead not only to a 
provisional entente between the two countries but also a lasting peace 
in the future full of promise and hope for the nation.” 

March 16.—Admiral Darlan arrived in Paris. De Brinon concluded 
a tour of the occupied regions and told the press, ‘‘There is no question 
of declaring war on Britain, but, putting into practice the policy of 
collaboration, this country must take stringent .measures to effect 
recovery and profit from the hard lessons which we have had to learn”, 

The Germans were reported, in Vichy, to be trying to hasten the 
conclusion of economic agreements with France and to have decided 
that French farm owners and workers who were prisoners of war 
should be given temporary leave to attend their farms. 

The Cabinet authorized work on the first section of 125 miles of a 
railway across the Sahara. 


GERMANY 


March 4.—Officials at the Wilhelmstrasse, referring to the Moscow 
broadcast, said: “‘If other Governments have different views on south- 
eastern Europe, particularly when, like the Soviet Union, they are not 
at war with Britain, then it is a matter that is understandable. At the 
same time it must be understood that Germany can in no way tolerate 
any restrictions on measures she deems necessary to defeat Britain... 
Germany cannot share the Soviet view that the march into Bulgaria 
brings Bulgaria within the war zone. After the occupation of Bulgaria 
it is technically no longer possible for Bulgaria to become a theatre of 
war. Contrary to the allegation that Bulgaria has done something to 
disturb the peace, she has actually anticipated the possibility that she 
might be dragged into the war.” 

March 5.—Gé6ring received General Antonescu in Vienna for dis- 
cussions described by the News Agency as ‘‘mainly military, probably 
partly economic’. 

March 6.—A communiqué stated that “important political and 
economic questions of common interest constituted the principal 
subject of the talks. The conversations proceeded in the spirit of 
friendship and close Rumanian-German collaboration”’. 

The Yugoslav Minister for Trade, broadcasting from Leipzig, said 
there was no other instance in history where relations between coun- 
tries had developed as quickly as they had between Germany and 
Yugoslavia, and it had been accompanied by a remarkable rapproche- 
ment in their political relations. A favourable development of economic 
life could not be imagined now-a-days without being accompanied by 
appropriate political developments. Collaboration between the two 
countries was becoming closer, and competent circles in both were 
inspired by the wish that their friendly relations might be extended. 

March 7.—The Néws Agency announced the signature of an agree- 
ment with Finland for an increase of trade, under which German) 
would take timber, pulp, cellulose, etc., and supply coal, coke, machine 
tools, etc. 

The Bérsen Zeitung explained the Lofoten raid by saying that ‘with 
comparatively strong forces the British attacked a nameless fishing 
island off the Norwegian coast, contenting themselves with sinking 4 
few fishing boats and making a handful of prisoners. They then made 
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off at top speed when German forces were seen approaching. This 
shows Britain’s present position. They are grasping at the proverbial 
straw of propaganda because they find the Balkans beyond their 
reach’. 

March 8.—The wireless bulletins included statements that Greece 
would have to be liquidated because she was “‘the last factor of dis- 
order’ in the Balkans. 

March 10.—Goebbels’ interview to the Tribune de Genéve. (See 
Switzerland.) 

The D.A.Z. in an attack on President Roosevelt, said that by his 
unsolicited offer of help to Yugoslavia he had constituted himself the 
enemy of all Europe. He wished to prevent the emergence of any new 
order. “If Roosevelt says he wants to delay the new order,” it went on, 
‘the question is how long does he want it delayed? This question is so 
inseparably connected with that of the two-ocean Fleet and the 
inheritance of Britain’s legacy that current discussion in America turns 
on whether, since help for England must in any case come too late, this 
help is really meant for England at all’. 

March 12.—Publication in London of first free German paper, Die 
Zeitung. (See Great Britain.) 

A Foreign Office spokesman stated of the American Lease and Lend 
Bill that ‘neither Germany nor Italy has the least intention of tolerat- 
ing an attempt at world dictatorship or of recognizing the arrogation 
by the Anglo-Saxon of the right to police the world, or of acquiescing 
in the United States’ self-appointed réle of world arbitrator; Mr. 
Matsuoka’s visit to Berlin and Rome ought to make this quite clear’. 

The measure constituted the abandonment of the Monroe Doctrine, 
and everyone knew it must prolong the war, but that was what its 
advocates intended. It meant good business for America, who was 
taking advantage of Britain’s extremity; besides, the longer the war 
lasted the greater would be America’s share of inheritance in a fast 
disintegrating British Empire. 

Hitler went to Linz and, in an address on the 3rd anniversary of the 
seizure of Austria, said that March 12 was the first stage in the creation 
of Greater Germany, and demonstrated to the world the repudiation of 
Versailles. Since then Germany had moved towards “consolidation of the 
Reich, strengthening of the nation, and the achievement of important 
aims in foreign policy’. Foreign nations were envious of her achieve- 
ments, but Germany would emerge the victor from the test. The 
democracies were fighting for an entirely inadequate system and a lost 
cause. When victory had been won Greater Germany would be an 
Empire based on the results of labour and animated by the spirit of the 
social community. 

The High Command announced that during the 4 months November- 
February the enemy lost 2,037,000 tons of merchant shipping, of which 
1,524,000 tons were sunk by the naval forces. In addition the air arm 
severely damaged 175 merchant ships by bomb hits. 

March 13.—The Berlin wireless declared that Mr. Rendel had taken 
the bombs which exploded at Istanbul away in his luggage from Sofia, 
because ‘‘when he had to leave he was faced with the problem of dealing 
with all those appliances, such as high explosives, which were to have 
been used in Bulgaria to terrorise public opinion. He could not leave 
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them in the Legation and could not discharge them, because this might 
have caused an inconvenient noise’. 

March 14.—The News Agency announced that Great Britain was 
planning to occupy the Azores and at the same time to land in Portugal, 
It represented that the British General Staff were nervous about the 
safety of Gibraltar and had been advised by the U.S. Government to 
secure fresh bases for its defence. 

March 15.—It was learnt that Mr. Hottelet, Berlin representative o{ 
the United Press of America, had been arrested by the Gestapo. An 
official in Berlin stated that his arrest had nothing to do with his 
journalistic activities or with the United Press. 

March 16.—Hitler spoke in Berlin at a commemoration of the war 
dead, and repeated that the war had been forced upon them by the 
same Powers that were responsible for the 1914 war and who during 
the years of the Versailles Treaty looked on the political enslavement 
and industrial ruin of Germany as an essential part of the new world 
order. He also said: “The statement of the American General Wood 
to the American Senate Committee that Mr. Churchill had declared as 
early as 1936 that Germany was getting too powerful and would have 
to be destroyed in a new war throws a light on the true responsibility 
for the present developments.” 

In warning the German people that they must bear heavier sacri- 
fices, Hitler continued: ‘“‘To the blockade of the world war, the war 
of starvation against women and children, is this time added the air 
and incendiary war. But England will lose both. Churchill will not 
destroy Germany by the war in the air, as he had promised, but 
Britain herself. Likewise the blockade will not hit Germany, but its 
authors. We look back upon a winter filled with work. Whatever had 
to be improved in our equipment was improved. The German forces 
have now become the strongest military instrument of our history. 

“If during these winter months our ally has had in the first place to 
bear the full force of the British attack, from now on the German forces 
will take over their share of this burden. 

“Eternal Providence does not let those be victorious who are ready 
to shed the blood of men merely for the attainment of their own ends. 
Cool and determined, we shall ‘fall in’ this year to complete what was 
begun last year. No matter on which soil and on which sea or in which 
air space German soldiers fight, they will know that this fight will 
decide for ever the fate, the freedom, and the future of our people.” 

The wireless bulletins described the Lease and Lend Bill as meaning 
that Great Britain had forfeited her independence to America, and 
quoted an American writer as saying that it conferred on President 
Roosevelt the right to supervise the policy of Churchill and the 
political activities of the British Empire. He could grant or withhold 
help in accordance with his attitude towards British policy. 

March 17.—The Diplomatisch-Politische Korrespondenz declared that 
the U.S. Government appeared determined to throw the principles of 
President Washington and the Monroe Doctrine overboard. President 
Roosevelt, however, had not the courage to say openly what he really 
wanted. ‘With aggressive intent,’ it said, ‘“‘he barricades himself 
behind the excuse that it is a question of protecting the democracies 
against the dictatorships, as though Greece was a democracy. He bases 
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his aims on the untrue contention that the Axis Powers are openly 
seeking the destruction of all government systems founded on the 


electoral system, not only in their own territories, but also on the 


American continent. This can in no way apply to Europe, where 
among the States of the Three-Power Pact the most varying forms of 
sovernment exist.” 

It declared that what Roosevelt was really concerned with was 
satisfving his hunger for power; he considered that North America had 
taken upon itself to control the whole world, but a nation like the 
United States, which shared the responsibility for the madness of Ver- 
sailles, was not entitled to claim any leadership in the reconstruction 
of Europe, far less to assume it in the reconstruction of the world. 

The Vdélkischer Beobachter wrote “‘Germany is now prepared to cause 
the final defeat of England, and is determined to have a formidable 
Day of Judgment not only on Churchill and his followers but on the 
British nation. We will bring to England a revolution of blood and 
tears which as a punishment will reduce the British population to de- 
gradation and poverty”’ 

The News Agency stated that fire broke out on board the Bremen on 
March 16 and was not yet extinguished. 


GREAT BRITAIN 

March 4.—The Admiralty announced that the shipping losses for 
the week ended Feb. 23 were 13 British ships of 53,834 tons, and 1 
Allied, of 7,034 tons a total of 60,868 tons. It also issued a correction 
of the previous week’s figures, which should have been 15 British ships 
and 2 Allied ships, with a total tonnage of 54,443. 

Mr. Churchill received Mr. Shigemitsu, who handed him Mr. Mat- 
suoka’s reply to his memo of Feb. 24. 

The President of the Board of Trade announced in Parliament that 
with a view to concentrating industrial production in a reduced number 
of factories working full time a certain number of those producing 
consumption goods affected by the Limitation of Supplies Orders 
would be closed down. The scope of the Export Council was to be ex- 
panded, and renamed the Industrial and Export Council. The number 
of non-essential industries was understood to be about 90. 

The Secretary of State for War, replying to a Parliamentary question 
stated that the prisoners cperes in the Libyan campaign numbered 
about 140,000. 

March 5.—Severance of relations with Bulgaria. (See Bulgaria.) 
It was announced that the Government had decided Bulgaria was now 
under enemy occupation and that from that day all goods of Bulgarian 
origin or ownership would be liable to seizure. 

It was announced that the Air Training Corps, the formation of 
which was announced on Jan. 9, had already formed 1,000 local 
squadrons and school units, with a total of over 100,000 members. 

The Ministry of Economic Warfare announced that an arrangement 
was in operation by which 5 Swedish ships, one sailing from a U.K. 
port, would be allowed to enter Gothenburg from oversea each month. 
The Ministry would have details of all cargo. 

Mr. Alexander submitted the Navy Estimates in token in the House 
of Commons, and declared that the great body of the Fleet of August, 


') 
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1939 remained intact. The number of ships in most classes, especially 
destroyers, at sea or instantly ready for sea was greater than at any 
time since the war began, and the benefits of the large programme of 
light craft put in hand then and immediately afterwards were now 
being reaped. The ships which had or would come into service during 
1941 made a formidable force in themselves, judged by the standards 
of almost any other Power. 

As to shipping losses, he said that up to May last those of British, 
Allied, and neutral ships averaged some 40,000 tons a week, and for 
the next 7 months they averaged nearly 90,000 tons. During the last 
11 weeks for which figures had been published they averaged 51,000 
tons, and he gave a warning that heavier enemy attacks might be 
expected. New tonnage from British yards, plus ships acquired abroad or 
captured, had replaced over two-thirds of the tonnage of British ships 
lost, and they had also been able to charter vessels of States overrun by 
Germany. Against this the enemy had lost over 2 million tons, and 
over one million were lying useless in neutral harbours. 

The Admiralty salvage organization had rescued and saved up to 
December 1940 over a million tons, and where the ships could not be 
recovered cargo and valuable equipment had been saved. 

In a reference to the attacks of German surface raiders he said they 
were exercising all their ingenuity to frustrate them. During the past 
few months their ships had gained contact with a number of raiders. 
Sometimes the action was broken off by the enemy, but he had not 
got away without suffering damage; in fact, not every raider met had 
lived to raid another day. For every convoy thus attacked scores had 
come through, and very great armies indeed, with their very large 
equipment, had been shepherded by the Navy to the Middle East 
without loss of a single ship. 

In a reference to the German claims of sinkings he said that, according 
to their communiqués, Britain had lost about twice the number of 
capital ships, aircraft carriers, and cruisers with which she started the 
war, and more than all the submarines. 

He also made special mention of the Fleet Air Arm, stating that 
they had destroyed one battleship, one cruiser, 3 destroyers, 4 sub- 
marines, 4 other vessels, and 15 transport or supply ships, while they 
had damaged at least 2 battleships, 2 cruisers, 4 destroyers, 4 mis- 
cellaneous craft, and 20 transport or supply ships. 

British submarines had destroyed something like 100 enemy ships. 

March 6.—Capt. Margesson, introducing the Army Estimates, said 
the breathing space since Dunkirk had been used to good effect; most 
of the major formations were comparatively well equipped, and new 
divisions were being formed. Large reinforcements of equipment had 
been sent to the Middle East, Dominion troops had been provided with 
weapons and transport, and material aid had been supplied to their 
Allies. They were still, however, a long way from having all that they 
would like, though he believed that with the aid of British, Dominion, and 
Indian production and thé growing output of America the time was 
not far off when the Army would be fully equipped and trained. 

On the subject of the selection of officers he said that in the period 
Sept. 27 to Dec. 27, 1940, of the Commissions given from a selection of 
Infantry O.C.T.U.s 26 per cent were to men from public schools and 
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74 per cent to those from grammar, council, or secondary schools, 
and of these about 9 per cent had had a university education. 

Capt. Margesson stated that the losses in all the operations in the 
Middle Eastern theatre, including East Africa between Nov. 30 and 
Feb. 11, 1941, were 438 killed, 1,249 wounded, and 87 missing. 

March 8.—The Ministry of Home Security announced that air raid 
casualties in February were 789 civilians killed and 1,068 injured. 

March 9.—It was announced that, by an Order of the Minister of 
Labour of March 7, the First Lord of the Admiralty would become 
responsible for the most efficient use of labour within the shipbuilding 
and ship repairing industry. The Minister of Labour would continue 
to be responsible for the supply of labour from outside the industry. 

Statement by the Embassy in Washington regarding Mr. Hoover’s 
plan for sending food to Europe. (See U.S.A.) 

March 11.—The Secretary for Air, presenting token Air Estimates 
in Parliament, said that, despite a continuous offensive, the strength 
of the R.A.F. was very much greater than in August. The Metropolitan 
Force had secured the mastery of the skies over Britain by day against 
greater odds than it was ever likely to have to face again, while its 
defence against the night bomber and its attack on Germany had been 
increasingly effective. The individual ascendancy of their pilots over 
the Germans was so far maintained that their chief difficulty was to 
bring the German pilots to battle. 

In Africa the Italians had been swept from the skies, and in Malta 
a tiny force, admirably supported by the Navy and by the spirit of the 
people, had met and broken repeated attacksin overwhelming numbers. 
In the past 10 months 4,250 German and 1,100 Italian aircraft had 
been destroyed, and less than 1,800 British. Their bombers had made 
260 raids on aerodromes and seaplane bases, 300 on docks and shipping, 
470 on railway and communications, and 630 on industrial targets—all 
in Germany—apart from the many raids on occupied territories. 

The success of the Empire Air Training Scheme surpassed all expec- 
tations, and men trained in the great organization in South Africa and 
also in Rhodesia would come to the R.A.F. in increasing numbers. A 
number of training schools had been transferred abroad, and training 
was going on all over the world. The Training Corps for boys of 16 to 
18 had already 130,000 members. 

The Admiralty announced that shipping losses for the week ended 
March 2 were 20 British vessels, of 102,871 tons, 8 Allied, of 41,970 
tons, and one neutral of 3,197 tons, a total of 148,038 tons. 

March 12.—The Dominions Office announced that contingents 
of the Australian Imperial Force and New Zealand Expeditionary 
Force which left England for another theatre of war had arrived safely 
in the Middle East some time previously. 

Mr. Churchill announced in Parliament the signature by President 
Roosevelt of the Lease and Lend Bill and said “I am sure the House 
would wish me to express on their behalf, and on behalf of the nation, 
our deep and respectful appreciation of this monument of generous and 
far-seeing statesmanship. The most powerful democracy has, in effect, 
declared in solemn statute that they will devote their overwhelming 
industrial and financial strength to ensuring the defeat of Nazism in 
order that nations, great and small, may live in security, tolerance, 
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and freedom. By doing so the Gonneniiiiee and people of the United 
States have in fact written a new Magna Carta, which not only has 
regard to the rights and laws upon which a healthy and advancing 
civilization can alone be erected but also proclaims by precept and 
example the duty of free men and free nations, wherever they may be, 
to share the responsibility and the burden of enforcing them. 

“In the name of his Majesty’s Government and speaking, I am sure, 
for Parliament and for the whole country, and, indeed, in the name of 
all freedom-loving peoples, I offer to the United States our gratitude 
for her inspiring act of faith.” 

March 13.—A report received from Mr. Rendel regarding the bomb 
outrage in Istanbul stated that it had been ascertained that 2 suit 
cases were placed in his train when it left Sofia, but it was not known at 
what stage they were added to the Legation luggage. When carriages 
were changed at the frontier station of Svilengrad no owners could be 
found for them and they were accordingly opened by members of the 
staff. They contained some clothes and anode electric dry batteries— 
2 in one case and one in the other. One case went to the Pera Palace 
Hotel, and exploded, and the other to the Alp Hotel. One hearing the 
explosion a member of the Legation went to the latter, opened the 
suitcase, and threw the battery into a pit in open ground nearby. The 
police were informed, removed the fuse, and found that it was filled 
with T.N.T. 

The Ministry of Economic Warfare issued a statement pointing out 
that it was the bar on traffic from occupied to unoccupied France that 
was the root of France’s food troubles, which had also been aggravated 
by the Germans conducting plundering expeditions into the un- 
occupied zone, and by requisitioning of transport and diversion to 
Germany of large proportions of cargoes reaching Mediterranean ports 

It was announced that Sir Arthur Salter and Mr. R. H. Brand were 
being sent to America to discuss arrangements for help in the form of 
shipping and food supplies respectively under the Lease and Lend 
Legislation. They would both be members of the British Supply 
Council in North America. 

Mr. Anthony Biddle, the U.S. Minister to the Governments in 
London of Poland, Belgium, Norway, and the Netherlands, arrived 
in London. 

It was announced that the King had sent a telegram to the Viceroy 
of India thanking the Princes and people for the magnificent support 
which the country had so readily and unsparingly given to the common 
cause throughout the 18 months since the war began. 

March 15.—Mr. Harriman arrived in London, on a special mission 
by President Roosevelt to expedite the provision of material help to 
the British Empire. 

March 16.—Mr. Bevin announced that men between 41 and 45 would 
register, beginning on April 5, in order to ascertain who was doing 
essential work, and that women of 20 and 21 would also register 
beginning on April 19. They would then be interviewed as required. 


GREECE 
March 4.—The King entertained Mr. Eden and Sir John Dill. 
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The British Minister in Belgrade arrived in Athens and conferred 
with Mr. Eden. 

March 5.—The discussions with the British visitors ended, and a 
communiqué stated that ‘‘the two Governments proceeded to a thorough 
review of the situation in the Balkans, where all their efforts continue 
to be directed towards preventing an extension of the war. They found 
themselves in complete agreement on all aspects of the situation’. 

Mr. Eden, in a message to the nation, said they had been deeply 
moved by their welcome. Like all Englishmen, they had for many 
months watched with admiration the heroic resistance of the people of 
Greece, and had eagerly followed the feats of arms brilliantly conceived 
by her leaders and courageously carried out by the men of her three 
Services. It was said in Athens 2,300 years ago that the secret of happines 
was freedom, and the secret of freedom was courage. ‘‘You are giving new 
life to this great tradition.” The future might be arduous, but “‘be 
assured”, he concluded, ‘‘we shall not rest or falter until final victory 
has been won”’, 

The Proia declared that ‘“No new difficulty that may arise can find 
us spiritually unprepared or take us by surprise. With our gaze fixed 
firmly on the end of this struggle we know the outcome because, what- 
ever may happen to us, we have at our side a powerful ally with common 
ideals”. Mr. Eden and Sir John Dill left by air for Cairo. 

March 6.—The Hestia stated that to the factors making for victory 
could now be added the victorious élan of the troops, and the more and 
more effective aid of England, as well as the increasing sympathy of 
their nearest friends. 

March 8.—Kathimerini published an open letter to Hitler affirming 
the determination of Greece not to submit to German intimidation, to 
stand by her alliance with Britain and to resist any German aggression. 

March 9.—A semi-official statement declared that Greece was deter- 
mined to continue her fight for freedom, and would defend her integrity 
and independence at the side of her powerful allies and friends to the 
bitter end. ‘‘Greece’’, it added, “‘cannot be called a factor of disorder.”’ 

March 10.—Ethnos published an interview with Admiral Cunning- 
ham, who said that since December Italian aircraft had no longer 
showed themselves over British warships. The Italian Fleet had at first 
shown marked activity, but the British Fleet had gradually but very 
successfully overcome it. It was now the Germans’ turn. Their air force 
was undoubtedly better than the Italian, but the Mediterranean skies 
would prove just as disastrous for the Germans as they had for the 
Italians. 

March 11.—M. Kotzias, the Governor of Athens, was appointed 
Governor of Thrace and flew to Kavalla, where he proclaimed that his 
appointment was “‘a clear proof of the Government’s care for the 
people of this province and its formal decision to show plainly that we 
will all persist in the national resolution of Oct. 28”. Every man must 
guard his soul and transmit to others this single resolution ‘‘to stick 
to his post’’. 

March 12.—Kathimerini published a letter from a Piraeus worker 
who said “‘we Piraeus workers beg you to propose our mobilization in 
the form of a battalion of death against enemy tanks. We are ready to 
die for our dear land”’. 
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March en Geniee  Sepitine meet an Order of the Day to his 
troops saying that the 7-day effort of the enemy had failed to shake them, 
and the campaign had covered them with fresh laurels of glory. 
“Your will remains unbent’’, he declared; ‘“‘and your conviction of 
victory is undiminished .. . I send you my heartiest congratulations”. 

March 16.—The Athens wireless said that the delivery of President 
Roosevelt’s speech was ‘‘a political act of the first magnitude, for by it 
the President has officially and irrevocably signed the death warrant 
of the new order. The Ides of March, 1941, have indeed been a day of 
ill-omen for tyranny”’. 


HUNGARY 


March 6.—The Pester Lloyd published a report from Sofia that the 
chief of the British Secret Service in Bulgaria and all his assistants had 
been arrested. 


INDIA 


March 6.—The Viceroy’s War Purposes Fund reached 3 crores and 
3 lakhs (£2,272,500). So far {1,152,000 had been sent to London. 

March 10.—The C.-in-C., speaking in Delhi, paid a tribute to the part 
played by the Indian troops in the attack on Sidi Barrani, which he 
described as one of the most carefully planned battles of all time, and 
in Eritrea. 

March 14.—A conference of Liberal and moderate political leaders, 
presided over by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, passed unanimously a 
resolution declaring that as a first step towards the removal of the 
political deadlock there was an immediate need for a reconstruction of 
the Governor-General’s Executive Council, which at present was 
neither adequate nor sufficiently representative to organize and direct 
the war efforts of India at a moment of grave peril. The Council ought 
to consist of non-official Indians drawn from important elements in 
the public life of the country, which would involve the transfer of the 
portfolios of Finance and Defence. 

During the war the reconstructed Centre should remain responsible 
to the Crown, but it should not merely be a collection of Departmental 
heads. In inter-Imperial and international matters it should be treated 
on the same footing as the Dominion Governments. Finally, in order to 
create a favourable atmosphere for its working the British Government 
should make a declaration that within a specified time after the end 
of the war India would enjoy the same measure of freedom as Great 
Britain and the Dominions. 

March 17.—The Chamber of Princes, at its annual session in Delhi, 
passed unanimously a resolution expressing abhorrence of the German 
outrage in bombing Buckingham Palace. 


INDO-CHINA 

March4.— Japanese report of French claims in connection with settle- 
ment of Thailand’s demands. (See Japan.) 

March 5.—More Japanese forces were stated to have arrived in the 
country, including 300 aircraft. Position regarding Japan’s terms for 
settlement of the dispute. (See Japan.) 
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March 10.—Admiral Decoux’s H.Q. stated that the negotiations with 

Thailand were not having much success, though the Japanese press 

continued to assume that agreement had been reached. “In fact”, it 

was stated, “‘it seems that after several alternatives we are proceeding 

again not towards equitable mediation but towards forced arbitration.” 
March 11.—Signature of peace terms in Tokyo. (See Japan.) 





ITALY 

March 6.—It was announced that Count Grandi had gone to the 
front, and the Portfolio of Justice had been taken over by Mussolini. 

March 7.—Reports from neutral sources stated that every key 
position in the administration was held by a German. The number of 
German troops in the country was estimated at 300,000, including Air 
Force personnel in Sicily, and the majority of the land forces were 
stated to be based on Naples. 

It was learnt that Mussolini had restored Graziani to the command of 
the armies in Tripolitania. 

March 8.—The Rome wireless declared that ‘‘the moment has come 
for Yugoslavia to declare her policy; above all, she has the spectacle of 
Greece betore her”’. 

March 9.—An official casualty list gave the dead on the Greek front to 
date as 2,386; wounded, 4,841; and missing, 5,590. In North Africa 
the figures were: dead, 68; wounded, 98; missing, 12,230. The statement 
said it was difficult to compile full lists, as the events of the war, espec- 
ially in Cyrenaica, made it impossible for full returns to be given im- 
mediately. 

March 10.—Ansaldo, in I/ Telegrafo, said that Spain must eventually 
enter the war if she wanted to realize her territorial ambitions—includ- 
ing Gibraltar, and the Axis was ready to supply all the war material 
necessary. He declared that a concrete proposal to that effect was made 
by Mussolini when he saw General Franco on Feb. 12. 

March 13.—The Rome wireless, referring to the Istanbul bomb out- 
rage said “‘it is noted in Turkey that wherever the British Ministers go 
they bring destruction. It is quite possible that the sticks of dynamite 
and bombs formed a part of the tools used by Rendel in his trade”’. 

March 17.—The Rome radio, referring to Hitler’s speech said ‘‘once 
again Italy’s great and difficult part has been recognized by the 
Fiihrer. He has promised us aid and has recognized our efforts. There 
may be some impatient persons to whom it is of more interest that his 
promises materialize. To us it is of greater importance that he recog- 
nizes our efforts. . . . It must be stressed that it is no use being impatient. 
Hitler alludes to great military events in the near future, but it could 
not be expected that he would name the place, the date, the hour. We 
must understand that it will all come in good time.” 

Gayda, in his paper, called President Roosevelt’s speech ‘‘an invita- 
tion to war and an attempt to legitimatize the aggressive initiative 
which he will take’. 


ITALIAN EAST AFRICA 
March 4.—The British G.O.C. East Africa issued a proclamation 
placing under his military jurisdiction the occupied territories ‘‘formerly 
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ruled, dated, or cccuplbia by the Italian Government in Ethiopia and 
Somaliland”. He declared that actions against the public peace or the 
British forces would be punishable by death or lesser penalties, and 
stated that all existing laws, customs, rights, and properties would be 
fully respected in so far as they were consistent with his proclamations, 
So long as the inhabitants remained peaceful and complied with his 
orders they would be subjected to no more interference than he con- 
sidered essential to the performance of his duties. And they need have 
no fear. 


JAPAN 

March 4.—It was officially announced that the Government had pro- 
pounded a new and final plan of mediation in the Indo-China dispute. 
The Hochi stated that France was asking Thailand to pay compensa- 
tion of 10 million ticals and to assure French rights of residence in the 
transferred areas. 

March 5.—Mr. Matsuoka was understood to have given the French 
Ambassador up till that day to say ‘‘Yes” or ‘“‘No”’, but M. Henry did 
not make any move during the day. 

The Asahi reported from its Washington correspondent that Admiral 
Nomura had found American feeling so antagonistic to Japan that he 
had decided that no positive steps to improve relations were practicable 
at the moment. 

The Foreign Office spokesman, at a special press conference, emphas- 
ized that, in his memo., Mr. Matsuoka never meant to suggest that he 
was ready to mediate in the European war, and repeated that Japan 
would be faithful to her obligations under the Tripartite Pact. 

March 6.—Mr. Matsuoka saw the French Ambassador, who was under- 
stood to have informed him of his Government’s acceptance of the 
principal points of the Japanese terms. 

March 11.—The peace terms between Thailand and Indo-China were 
signed in Tokyo. The delegates exchanged letters in which Japan 
guaranteed the settlement, and all three countries undertook to make 
agreements later “‘for the maintenance of peace in Greater East Asia, 
and the promotion of specially close relations between Japan and 
Thailand and Japan and Indo-China’’. They also gave assurances that 
Indo-China and Thailand would not join any hostile combination 
against Japan. 

An official communiqué stated that Mr. Matsuoka was leaving at 
once for Berlin and Rome and would ‘‘exchange personal felicitations 
with and meet the leaders of Germany and Italy’. He would also 
“make a personal observation of the situation in Europe’. 

March 12.—Mr. Matsuoka left Tokyo for Berlin via Moscow. He 
said he was going to explain Japanese policy to the Axis leaders, 
and tighten the co-operation between the Axis members. 

March 14.—The Minister to Australia’s speech in Canberra. (Sce 
Australia.) 

March 15.—Mr. Matsuoka in Harbin and statement to the press. 
(See Manchukuo.) 


KENYA 
March 3.—General Smuts arrived in Nairobi with the Chief of the 
South African General Staff. 
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MALAYA 
March 17.—It was announced that General Shang Chen, the Secretary 
General of the Chinese Military Council, had arrived in Singapore. 


MALTA 

March 4.—The Lieut.-Governor, presenting the Estimates for 
1941-42 to the Council of Government, said the deficit for the current 
year was £1,012,000, which had been met by an Imperial Government 
grant of £1 million. The deficit for next year was estimated at £662,000, 
and taxation would be increased. 


MANCHUKUO 

March 15.—Mr. Matsuoka arrived in Harbin on his way to Moscow, 
and told the press, when asked if his journey was in order to strengthen 
the Tripartite Pact, “my visit may not have such results asa section of 
the Japanese people expect, but as I will have direct talks with the 
Axis leaders some latent results may be obtained. As is clear from 
its provisions, there may be no necessity for strengthening the Pact 
further. I expect to spend most of my time having heart to heart talks 
with the Axis leaders. As to their outcome time will tell’’. 


MEXICO 

March 4.—Mutual defence conversations with the United States. 
(See U.S.A.) It was understood that Mexican participation in the plans 
included improvements at the ports, the expansion of air bases, and 
the increase of the Army, based on conscription. 


MOROCCO 

March 4.—A German mission about 100 strong was reported to be 
inspecting aerodromes and to be controlling fuel supplies for aircraft 
and the Navy. Reports from Spanish sources described them as 
having arrived to control the administrative, economic, and political 
life of the Protectorate and deal with all questions directly or indirectly 
related to the war and the Armistice. 

March 6.—The Sultan was reported to have informed the Vichy 
Government that he would not accept the installation of Axis power, 
the cession of naval bases to Germany, or any change in suzerainty, 
and to have stated that if any such move was attempted he would 
appeal for the protection of the United States. 

Reports from neutrals recently in the country stated that a consider- 
able number of naval units were in Casablanca harbour, including the 
35,000 ton battleship Jean Bart, which was nearing completion but 
without guns. She had been towed there from St. Nazaire. 


NEW ZEALAND 

March 5.—The Prime Minister, speaking at Wellington, said well 
over 30,000 men had left the country to fight, and when the various 
forces, including the Home Guard, were included, over 100,000 men 
could be called into action to defend their shores. The Home Guard 
would be incorporated as part of the Defence Forces. 
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March 12.—The Prime Minister announced that New Zealand troops 
had arrived in the Middle East from the U.K. 


THE NETHERLANDS 


March 4.—It was learnt that the Mayors and Municipal Councils in 
Amsterdam, Hilversum, and Zaandam had been superseded by Govern. 
ment Commissioners responsible to the German military authorities, 
Some 400 people were to be prosecuted for maltreating and terrorizing 
Dutch Nazis, and mass prosecutions were being held in The Hague. 

March 5.—The German Court in The Hague sentenced 18 men to 
death for espionage and sabotage. 

March 12.—Seyss-Inquart, speaking at Amsterdam to a German 
audience, alluded to the possibility of a British landing in Holland, 
and said that “‘even if we fall Hitler will emerge victorious’. In a 
reference to the difficulty of persuading Dutchmen to collaborate with 
Germany he said, “If nowadays only Dutch Nazi uniforms are to be 

_seen in the streets this is because only these men are willing to co- 
operate with Germany. The others have not given any evidence of that 
wish. Political responsibility must be put into the hands of those who 
show that they want to follow the way of the Germanic race’’. 

He also informed them that money for the Winter Help collected in 
Holland was used for German women and children. 

March 15.—It was learnt that 15 of the convicted men had been 
executed. 


NORWAY 


March 4.—Reports were current that the Germans had recently 
made hundreds of arrests, including several journalists. 

March 5.—The German authorities in Oslo announced that British 
warships shelled the unfortified island of Svolvaer the previous day, 
damaging fishermen’s apparatus, but not damaging anything of German 
military importance, and merely hurting Norwegians and their property. 
The British landed and captured a number of Norwegians and Germans, 
taking about 10 away to England. 

March 7.—According to Swedish reports Terboven went to Svolvaer 
to investigate the effect of the raid, and fined the island 100,000 
kroner. He also ordered the island to pay the maintenance of the 
families of Germans and quislings taken to England, the houses of 
those who went voluntarily to be burnt down. 

Some 100 arrests were made and all houses searched. 

March 8.—A semi-official statement issued by the quislingists 
through the Norwegian Telegram Bureau declared that the view, held 
by Norwegians, that the German reprisal measures were hard and 
unjust could be based only on “an exaggerated feeling of justice which 
has nothing in common with real life’. The measures taken against the 
local inhabitants must be regarded as a symbol of what the Germans 
could do to frighten them from repeating the help which they gave to 
the raiders. It also declared that the English harmed only Nor- 
wegians in the raid, “scarcely touching German interests at all’’. 

The press and wireless were forbidden to announce anything about 
the Lofoten fish industry. 
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Many further reports reached Norwegians outside the country of 
strikes in schools and demonstrations against the quislings, and of an 
open revolt when Herdmen arrested 30 teachers at a school in Oslo. 
The Hitler Youth exhibition there was boycotted by most of the 
schools. 

March 10.—The quisling press stated that the British Fleet had 
taken an ‘unfair’ advantage of Germany’s position in northern 
Norway, and accused the landing parties of plundering Lofoten shops, 
stealing particularly furs and jewellery. Fritt Folk suggested that future 
raids might be prevented by a hostage system. 

The German military authorities announced that an investigation 
had shown that the islanders violated martial law by not only 
furnishing the British with secret information but by assisting them 
to land, and that the islanders even took part in local fighting, thus 
constituting themselves francs-tireurs. 

March 12.—Quisling made a speech in Oslo in which he said that 
“because some people in Norway respect only force we are obliged to 
use force’, adding, ““Norway was united by force, and Christianized by 
force, and will also be Nazified by force’. He declared the intention to 
change the people’s mentality and make Norway strong and the 
Norwegian nation a “‘“Germanic outpost of the greater German union”’. 

England would go under, he went on, and Norwegians wishing for an 
English victory were mentally unbalanced. Norway’s greatness would 
be reestablished, and a German-Norwegian alliance would lead Europe. 
The King was “‘our enemy No. 1”’. 

March 13.—It was learnt that some 70 inhabitants of Lofoten were 
to be court-martialled on charges of maintaining relations with Nor- 
wegians in London and assisting the British, and the press stated that 
they would be punished according to the iron laws of war. The Germans 
took over the administration and police control of the islands. 

March 15.—The German military authorities were understood to 
have taken over all the merchant and fishing shipping, on the ground 
that many vessels had left secretly for England. All fishing was 
forbidden without a permit, and the death penalty was threatened in 
case of disobedience. 


PANAMA 
March 5.—The President announced that air and anti-aircraft bases 
had been granted to the United States for the defence of the Canal. 


/ POLAND 


March 4.—It was learnt that the Germans were using mechanized 
units to pursue the Poles who were still maintaining guerrilla warfare. 
Some 9,000 Germans had been evacuated from Warsaw into “‘incor- 


‘porated Poland”’ so as to prevent the possibility of conflict between 
| the local population and the imported German element. They took over 
| homes, shops, etc., confiscated from the Poles. 


March 8.—Polish observers estimated that the German troops in 
Poland numbered about 700,000 and were increasing; they also 


‘ believed that this force was being trained for warfare extending further 
east. Large garrisons were established at centres of war material 
production, such as Radom. 
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Other reports stated that the German police in the Government. 
General were attacked almost daily by ‘Polish bandits’’. 


PORTUGAL 


March 5.—King Carol of Rumania arrived in Lisbon from Seville. 
March 15.—Sir Samuel Hoare arrived in Lisbon and saw (Col. 
Donovan, who had been received by the Prime Minister. 


RUMANIA 


March 6.—General Antonescu in Vienna and issue of communiqué 
(See Germany.) 

March 7.—A recent plebiscite showed, according to a German report, 
2,887,758 votes in favour of the Government, and only 2,000 odd 
against. 

March 10.—German submarine assembly plant at Constanza was 
reported to be working night and day, trainloads of components for 
small U-boats having arrived during the previous few days. 

March 15.—It was announced in Bucarest that 74 persons had been 
arrested ‘“‘to suppress occurrences which threaten the existence and 
interests of the State’. They included 10 British nationals. 


SOUTH AFRICA 

March 3.—General Smuts in Nairobi. (See Kenya.) 

March 5.—The Estimates for 1941-42 were published, providing for 
expenditure of £73 million from revenue, of which £28 million was for 


defence. Other war expenditure was to be met by loans. 

March 6.—General Smuts in Cairo. (See Egypt.) 

March 7.—The inaugural congress of the new Afrikaner Party of the 
Orange Free State received messages of support from General Hertzog 
and Mr. Havenga. General Hertzog was elected leader, but was 
understood to be maintaining his attitude of retirement from political 
life. (The Party disagreed with the Government’s war policy but was 
uncompromisingly opposed to Dr. Malan’s Nationalist Party.) 

March 10.—General Smuts arrived back in Cape Town. 

March 12.—The Finance Minister presented the Budget and an- 
nounced many tax increases, saying “It is the spirit of this period of 
history to make sacrifices”. The total defence expenditure was to be 
£72 million, the balance to be obtained by loan. 

March 14.—The Minister of Commerce stated in Parliament that 
the French vessel Ville de Majunga had been stopped off the Cape of 
Good Hope and ordered to proceed to Cape Town, where she was 
requisitioned by the Government for use by the Union or the Allies. 
She was not seized in prize. No protest had been made by the French 
Minister in South Africa. 

March 15.—General Smuts broadcast an address in which he said 
“Hitler has at last brought America into the war—not the orthodox, 
declared war of the past, but undeclared war, for which Hitler himsel! 
set new precedents in Europe. He may now hope to imperil Britain's 
Atlantic communications, and so prevent supplies from reaching her 
from America. It is just here that he has suffered the most spectacular 
defeat, and this time at the hands of America. Behind the open war 
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with the British Commonwealth lies now the undeclared war with the 
United States. To succeed Hitler must win in both, and he cannot.” 

He went on, “This is the high act of America at this most fateful 
moment in history. The totalitarian dictator in his career of lawless 
wickedness and madness has at last met the totalitarian forces of 
democracy. The end cannot be in doubt... The fate and future of 
Western civilization will be decided in this Armageddon as surely as it 
was 1,000 years ago on the fateful fields of Chalons. The free peoples 
sill in arms will beat the hordes of the new slavery, and freedom will 
be justified in her children’. 


SPAIN 

March 6.—Sefior Sufier received the Ambassador to Great Britain, 
who had just come from London. 

March 10.—The remains of King Alfonso arrived from across the 
French frontier for interment in the grave chosen by himself in the 
Escorial. 

Reports were current that Hitler had recently asked General Franco 
to allow German aircraft to fly over Spain to North Africa and that the 
request was refused on the ground that it would be incompatible with 
Spanish independence. 

March 12.—Sefior Sufier attended the opening of a German Press 
Exhibition in Madrid and said that for the past 3 years he had been 
directly responsible for the Spanish press and had done all that was 
possible to support Germany. For this the Fiihrer had personally 
thanked him. 


SWEDEN 

March 15.—It was officially announced that the men under arms 
had been “‘somewhat reinforced’, but, where the call up had been 
effected at short notice this did not indicate an alarming situation but 
only aimed at a test of the efficiency of the calling-up system. 


SWITZERLAND 

March 10.—The Tribune de Genéve published an interview with 
Goebbels, who said Germany had no reason for occupying Switzerland, 
and if that occupation did not occur during the war it would not take 
place afterwards. It would have been easy for them to do it in the 
winter—Switzerland would not have presented them with any military 
problem, ‘‘That is why we did not attack, and will not attack her”, 
he said, and later, ‘“‘We have no intention of depriving small States of 
their sovereignty, and therefore do not dream of having a Nazi Switzer- 
land... I am personally convinced that Swiss internal conditions will 
in due time be adjusted to those of the rest of Europe, and that Switzer- 
land will herself take the initiative in doing so’. 


SYRIA 

March 11.—Reports reached Egypt of serious food riots in Damascus, 
where several people were killed, Beirut, Homs, and Aleppo. (There 
were 5 meatless days a week, and imports of food were almost non- 


) existent, chiefly because the franc was becoming worthless.) 
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The High Commissioner was understood to be taking extraordinary 
military precautions against attack from the north, where the frontier 
garrisons were reinforced, and all foreigners had been ordered to report 
to the police every 48 hours. 


TANGIER 

March 15.—The Spanish authorities announced that they were eject- 
ing the Mendoub, and abrogating all his functions. (He represented the 
Sultan of Morocco.) 

March 16.—The Mendoub was ejected and his residence handed 
over to the German Consulate, which had been in occupation of it 
prior to 1914. 


THAILAND 
March 12.—Resumption of diplomatic relations with the Soviet 
Union. (See U.S.S.R.) 


TRANSJORDAN 

March 7.—It was learnt that the Emir had sent a message to the 
Turkish Government declaring that an attack on Turkey would arouse 
all Arabs for her defence. 


TURKEY 

March 4.—President Inonu received the German Ambassador, who 
handed him a personal message from Hitler. 

March 6.—Ikdam, referring to the entry of German troops into 
Bulgaria, said, ‘‘Unless Russia has decided to commit suicide she will 
not let Germany come near her life-giving arteries’. 

March 7.—Articles appeared in several papers exhorting Yugoslavia 
to follow the example of Greece and, at least, not commit suicide by 
giving the Germans facilities to stab the Greeks in the back. It was 
understood that the Cabinet had declined invitations from von Papen 
to see the film “Victory in the West’”’. 

March 8.—A “‘high political figure’, in a statement for the American 
press, said that Turkey would take action at the moment when, in 
collaboration with Britain, she could make the most effective use of 
the special characteristics of her army and her geographical position. 
“Tt is ridiculous to suppose”, he said, ‘‘that Turkey would waste her 
strength by trying to swing behind the German forces if they should 
now attack Greece. Russia would be glad to see Turkey put up 4 
fight, but Turkey does not expect help.” 

As to the attitude of the Russians if Germany tried to reach the 
Straits, he said, ‘‘probably they would express their displeasure in 
stronger terms than were used over the occupation oi Bulgaria, but 1! 
the Germans reached India the Russians would express even keener 
displeasure, but they wouldn’t do anything about it”. 

March 10.—A broadcast from Angora pointed out that Germany 
apparently wanted to lay her hands on the Mediterranean, and so 
transform it into a German sea and extend the encirclement of Russia 
further south. Russia’s declaration about Bulgaria indicated that she 
was awakening to the danger. ‘German investigations made before 
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the war’, it went on, “established that the self-sufficient European 
Power into which Germany wishes to make herself needs the whole of 
the Mediterranean, the peninsula of Arabia, and the plateaux of 
Anatolia and Persia, as well as the waterways in this part of the world. 
No wonder Russia begins to feel uncomfortable’. 

March 11.—Mr. Rendel and the staff of the Legation in Sofia arrived 
in Istanbul. Soon after they reached their hotel 2 bombs exploded in 
the lobby, killing two Turkish police detectives and injuring 22 other 
people. The bombs were in suitcases brought with the Legation luggage. 

March 12.—Two of the injured persons died, one being Miss Ellis, 
secretary to the Military Attaché in Sofia. Among the injured were 
the British Consul-General and the Vice-Consul, the First Secretary of 
the Legation, the Legation Chaplain, and 3 other members of the Staff. 

An official statement issued in Angora said that 2 suitcases containing 
bombs were placed among the luggage of the British Legation’s staff 
at the railway station in Sofia. An examination of the bomb which did 
not explode showed that it was not of Turkish manufacture. 

March 13.—The mobilization of the Army in its positions of defence 
was understood to be complete. Mr. Rendel’s report to the British 
Government on the bomb outrage. (See Great Britain.) A second 
member of the British Legation staff died from her injuries. 

M. Okyar, the Minister of Justice, resigned owing to ill health, and 
was succeeded by M. Menemenjoglu. 

March 16.—It was understood that the President’s reply to Hitler’s 
message had been sent to Berlin. . 

Defence manoeuvres against attacks by aircraft and parachutists 
were carried out at Sariyer, near the Black Sea entrance of the Bosporus. 


U.S.A. 

March 4.—Conversations began in Washington with the Mexican 
Government for mutual defence arrangements. 

March 6.—It was stated in Washington that exports of aircraft in 
January numbered 458, with spare parts, etc., most of which went to 
England or the British Empire. 

Mr. Hull announced that the Italian Government had been asked to 
close the Consulates at Detroit and Newark and told that Consular 
officers elsewhere would be expected to remain in the areas they served. 

March 7.—Mr. Hull received the British Ambassador and the 
Australian Minister, and Lord Halifax told the press that he thought 
they were “in very common agreement about the values of the facts 
and the information we had. It is good to know that we see them very 
much alike’. Their view of the situation was, he said, ‘“balanced’’ 
rather than optimistic. 

March 8.—President Roosevelt broadcast an address to 2 million 
people at farmer dinners in which he said their agriculture was in a 
splendid condition to play its full part in the programme of national 
defence. Their granaries were full, and “stores of food are adequate to 
meet our needs at home—yes, and the needs of our friends in other 
lands now fighting for their existence—fighting on behalf of all demo- 
cratic forms of government; fighting against world control by the 
dictatorships’”’. 

Declaring that the world after the war would be different in many 
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ways from the world of 1939 he said, ‘“‘we cannot escape our collective 
responsibility for the kind of life that is going to emerge from the 
ordeal through which the world is passing. . . .”’ 

The Senate passed the Lease and Lend Bill by 60 votes to 31, those 
in favour including 49 Democrats and 10 Republicans. Among amend- 
ments defeated before the final vote were one to prohibit the transfer 
to Britain of naval vessels and aircraft except ‘planes under construc- 
tion which could be replaced within 6 months. 

The Department of Commerce stated that of the 419 aircraft that 
left the country in January on British account 120 went to the Gold 
Coast, 102 to England, 135 to Canada, 43 to Singapore, and 19 to 
South Africa. 

March 9.—The British Embassy issued a statement that the Govern- 
ment were “‘satisfied that the relief of countries in enemy occupation 
would, whatever the conditions might be, postpone the day of victory. 
They feel obliged to reaffirm their determination not to permit the 
blockade to be weakened or undermined by the admission of supplies 
from oversea into any territory under enemy control”. It added that 
it would be ‘“‘false humanitarianism’’. 

Mr. Hoover issued a reply declaring that the food situation in the 
occupied countries was far worse than the British statement would seem 
to indicate, and saying that he felt it was ‘‘no false humanity which 
saves the lives of countless children’. 

March 10.—Mr. Harriman, the President’s personal representativ: 
on the expediting of aid to the British Empire, left by air for London. 

Mr. Bullitt told the Judiciary Committee of the House of Represen- 
tatives that there was a striking analogy between the attitude of the 
United States and the attitude that destroyed France, who, he said, 
“had a wonderful war production programme arranged for 1942. 
France was destroyed in 1940’. The American programme for output 
of aircraft and ships was too small; ‘‘5,000 aeroplanes could have saved 
France’’. 

‘The Senate approved a Bill appropriating $242 million for the con- 
struction of naval bases in the Atlantic and for the fortification of 
Guam and other places in the Pacific. The Secretary of State announced 
that he had asked Mr. Murphy, Counsellor of the Embassy in Vichy, 
to return to report to him personally on the part which France and her 
African colonies were likely to play in the war in the Mediterranean. 

March 11.—The House of Representatives passed the Lease and 
Lend Bill by 317 votes to 71, and President Roosevelt signed it. He 
then released a number of military and naval materials to Britain and 
Greece, and stated that much of it was surplus or over-age. 

It was stated in Washington that the Government had begun 4 
survey of shipping resources, and that some 1,150 ships had been listed, 
totalling 7,087,000 gross tons. Of these, 357 were large vessels engaged 
in international trade. In addition, there were 349 tankers, of 2,578,500 
tons, nearly all available for oversea trade. 

March 12.—The President sent to Congress a request for an im- 
mediate appropriation of $7,000 million to implement the purposes of 
the Act, saying that ‘‘this nation has felt that it was imperative to the 
security of America that we encourage the democracies in their heroic 
resistance by not only maintaining but increasing the flow of material 
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assistance. Therefore Congress has enacted and I have signed Bill 
No. 1776. Through this legislation our country is determined to do its 
full part in creating an adequate arsenal of democracy. This great 
arsenal will be here. It will be the bulwark of our own defence. It will 
be the source of tools of defence for all the democracies who are fighting 
to preserve themselves against aggression. 

“While the defence equipment produced remains under the law under 
the control of the United States until it is ready to be disposed of, it 
is the fixed policy of this Government to make for the democracies 
every gun, ‘plane, and munition of war we possibly can. To accomplish 
these objectives I am transmitting an estimate of $7,000 million, and 
[ strongly urge the immediate enactment of this Appropriation”’. 

The Government authorized the export without licensing control of 
aviation spirit and lubricating oils to Australia, Burma, India, New 
Zealand, Newfoundland, Palestine, South Africa, the Straits Settle- 
ments, Tanganyika, the Gold Coast, and Aden. 

Mr. Churchill’s statement in Parliament. (See Great Britain.) 

Zapp, the manager of the German news agency “Transocean” and 
Tonn, an employee, were arrested in New York on a charge of violating 
the law requiring the registration of foreign agents. 

It was stated in New York that 525 airmen had joined the R.A.F. 
or the R.C.A.F. since July, and that over 400 were serving in Canada 
as instructors. 

March 13.—The President ordered the Treasury to freeze all funds 
of Hungary in the United States. 

The Appropriations Committee recommended to the House of 
Representatives an appropriation for the year 1941-42 of $3,446,585,144 
and stated that there would have to be collateral expenditures of 
“staggering proportions’. In the fiscal years 1943 to 1946 additional 
sums totalling $5,553,976,000 would have to be appropriated to com- 
plete the current shipbuilding programme. (There were building or 
contracted for 729 ships of all categories). 

The National Defence Commission stated that 972 aeroplanes were 
delivered by the factories in February, of which 879 went to the British 
and to the U.S. Army and Navy. 

March 14.—The Secretary for War told the press that war material 
for Britain under the Lease and Lend Bill was already on the way. 

A Treasury Department report on German requisitioning in France 
and the Low Countries stated that at least 14 million tons of petroleum 
stocks were seized in France, and perhaps half a million tons in the other 
countries. This was roughly one fifth of Germany’s needs for a year 
of active warfare. Occupation expenses in France had been set at 400 
million francs (£2,270,000) a day, representing about half the national 
income before the war. 

_ The House of Representatives passed by a viva voce vote the Navy 
Supply Bill, appropriating $3,444,585,144. 

March 15.—President Roosevelt’s broadcast regarding the Lease 
and Lend Act. (See Special Summary.) 

Mr. Harriman in England. (See Great Britain.) 

It was announced that the British Government had sold the Ameri- 
can Viscose Corporation (the largest manufacturer of rayon in the world) 
to a group of American investment banks. 
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A sub-committee of the House Committee on Appropriations ap. 
proved the President’s request for $7,000 million for carrying out the 
purposes of the Bill. 

It was learned in Washington that under the new programme to be 
financed by Congress the number of aeroplanes under contract for 
delivery to the Services and to Britain by the middle of 1943 would be 
75,000, of which 45,000 were for Britain. (The number already under 
order was 40,000). 

March 17.—The Exmouth sailed for Marseilles with a cargo of food, 
clothing, and medicines valued at £312,500 from the American Red 
Cross. Mr. Welles told the press that the Government were ready to 
allow the shipment of specified supplies of grain to unoccupied France 
on certain conditions. The Red Cross was considering a request made 
by the French Ambassador for the release of food as cargo for 2 French 
ships in New York harbour. 

It was learnt that a number of British medical students would 
shortly arrive to continue their training, under a scheme made possible 
by financial aid given by the Rockefeller Foundation, which appropriated 
$100,000 to further it. 


U.S.S.R. 


March 4.—The statement regarding the German occupation of 
Bulgaria was broadcast in Bulgarian. 

March 5.—The British Ambassador arrived back in Moscow. 

March 6.—The Red Star stated that the entry of German troops into 
Bulgaria immediately after her adherence to the Tripartite Pact had 
“shown most vividly the real meaning of the act of March 1’’, which 
was depicted in Sofia as Bulgaria’s greatest investment in the cause of 
peace. It was very obvious now that Axis diplomacy aimed at neu- 
tralizing Turkey. 

March 11.—The Vice-Commissar for Foreign Affairs received the 
British Ambassador. 

March 12.—The Prime Minister received the Minister of Thailand in 
Berlin and exchanged Notes of recognition with him (there had been 
no diplomatic relations with Thailand since 1917). 


YUGOSLAVIA 


March 5.—In Belgrade the classes from 1891 to 1919 were called up 
for normal spring manceuvres. The British Legation was reported to 
be advising British residents to leave. The Czech Minister left Belgrade. 

March 6.—The Deputy Premier issued a communiqué deploring 
alarmist rumours “‘circulated by foreign sources’’, and declaring that in 
deciding what course to follow ‘‘the Government were keeping the 
independence of the country ever before their eyes’. 

Broadcast from Leipzig by the Minister for Trade. (See Germany.) 

March 7.—A Government statement announced that Yugoslavia, as 
a strict neutral, had pointed out to Germany her possible value as @ 
mediator. 

Leaders of all the Opposition parties were understood to have sent 
a joint protest to the Prince Regent against the Government’s foreign 
policy, and complained that the people and country were being kept 
in ignorance of the true state of affairs. 
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March 9.—The press published Italian reports accusing America of 
ofiering help to Yugoslavia and describing the offer as further American 
meddling in European affairs. The U.S. Embassy denied that any step 
ad been or would be taken. (The report originated in the Hungarian 
press, Where it was planted by German agents.) 

March 12.—Over one million men were reported to have been called 
up and posted on the frontiers. The Government were understood to 
have received large numbers of telegrams from Serb, Croat, and Slovene 
-roups and individuals in the U.S.A. urging them to make a firm stand 

rainst Germany. 

March 15.—It was understood in Belgrade that the Government 
ad rejected proposals made by Germany connected with the organiza- 
tion of a post-war new order in Europe and had offered only a non- 
aggression pact with an undertaking to repel by force of arms any 
ittack, whether from Great Britain or Germany. The Germans were 
believed to have replied that this was insufficient and to have set 
March 19 as a time limit. 

\'reme declared that Yugoslavia could not sacrifice her liberty and 
independence for other people’s interests and “‘even to-day, when the 
war is raging everywhere, we shall remain non-belligerent, but that 
non-belligerency must be an armed non-belligerency, in case of attack’’. 

March 16.—The Governor of the National Bank issued a statement 
pointing out that the urgent neefs of national defence had almost 
exhausted the issue resources of the Bank, which would now have to 
all on the combined forces of the nation’s trade and economy. He 
warned the people that they would have to endure greater financial 


burdens. It was understood that a series of National Defence Bonds 


would be issued.* 

March 17.—Politika said that ‘‘our neutrality shall not leave us 
inprepared to defend ourselves against attacks from any direction 
whatsoever’. 

It was stated in Belgrade that the Government had been asked 
by Berlin to hand over the food reserves accumulated for the 
\rmy to the German Army of Occupation in Bulgaria. This move was 
understood to have been made owing to the failure to induce the Yugo- 
slav Government to order demobilization. 

[he Prime Minister received the British Minister in a long interview. 
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